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WHEN a man is not satisfied with the treat- 
ment accorded to his MS., he says very little; 
but not so with a woman; she speaks her 
mind—at least one such did to the editor. He 
had some portions of the MS. trimmed so as 
to be presentable—but he was not thanked 
for his pains. 


THE Martha’s Vineyard Institute will at- 
tract pupils from a wider field this year than 
it did last, and that is saying a great deal, 
for it was very successful last year. Mr. 
Parker, it is understood, will not conduct the 
department in Science and Art of Teaching 
another year, and this will cause an influx 
of those who want to learn the secret of his 
remarkable fame from his own lips. See 
Educational Notes for information about the 
Institute. 





We have asked teachers to give us facts 
from their experience, to tell us how they 
have been successful with Whispering, Tar- 
diness, Low Morals, Stubbornness. Disobedi- 
ence, Numbers, Language, Hand Cultiva- 
tion, Earth-Knowledge, People-Knowledge, 
Health-Knowledge, Art, etc. A few have 
responded, and but a few. We shall have 
a ‘‘new departure” in education only when 
the teachers observe and report as the physi- 
cians are doing. Begin to-day. 








THE graded schools of our cities have ad- 
vanced to higher stages ; by a strict super- 
vision and comparison of the work errors are 
avoided at least; the great waste of time and 
effort is prevented. But city schools are ex- 
posed to danger ;the machine teacher reac hes 
his perfection in them if anywhere. The 
crudeness that is so apparent in the teaching 
in the country schools has disappeared, and 


methoi; but whether that method really 
educates is left for the superintendent to 
ascertain. And what if he be unable to do 
it? What if he is selected by the politicians? 
In too many cities the politicians appoint the 
superintendent and teachers both; where 
this is the case the condition of the schools 
is deplorable. The buildings, the furniture, 
and frequently the order are good ; consid- 
erable valuable information is imparted ; 
but education is neglected. Wecannot edu- 
cate by machinery. 





HERE are golden words for the school- 
room. ‘“‘Thereis nothing worth having that 
is not worth working for ; and there is noth- 
ing worth having that does not have to be 
worked for. On the other hand, that which 
has to be worked for, and which is worked 
for, commonly comes to be valued accord- 
ingly. We prize most that which costs us 
most ;and our love for a person or for a 
thing grows in and through our labor for 
that person or thing. Material, mental, 


doing for them endears them to us; and often 





moral, spiritual possessions, all stand in our 
affections according to their cost to us. Our|®* 


it will be found that the secret of a peculiar 
attachment is some peculiar outlay that has 
been necessitated for that object of attach- 


ment.” One of the many notable truths 
uttered by Robert Collyer, which has never 
been printed anywhere, is this : ‘If I should 
ever gain a dollar with a cent’s worth of 
endeavor, I would not consider it worth a 
whit more than it cost me.” 


PREPARATIONS for the “closing exercises” 
are now being made. Wetake strong ground 
in favor of them. Much good can be done 
by having properly arranged exercises, but 
a great deal of harm is done because the ob- 
ject of the exercises is misunderstood, or 
because the teacher uses the occasion and 
the pupils for improper purposes. It is right 
to draw the attention of the public to the 
school ; the teacher who does not fails in his 
duty to the school and the public. Itis right 
to bring both school and public together and 
devise appropriate and pleasing exercises. It 
is not right to deceive the public; for exam- 

ple, to allow a pupil to ‘present as his vale- 
dictory or his composition what is not his, 

or to bring forward dialogues whose tenden- 
cy is to degrade; for example those contain- 
ing rude or profane expressions. There is 
such a wide field of exercises that will de- 
light and elevate an audience of parents that 
the teacher has no excuse if he does not de- 
vise them. Let him have the best people 
gratified that the school exists. 








THE county normal institutes are not ap- 
proved of by the normal schools—the work 
is so “crude.” There is truth in this un- 
doubtedly. But what other agency is there 
to accomplish what the normal schools leave 
undone? The first work will be crude; the 
first normal institute work will be crude. 
But, by-and-bye these important institu- 
tions will be fitted into the places that need 
them. Some will do splendid work this 
summer ; some will merely learn how by this 
summer’s work. All will depend on the 
conductor. The field is white to the harvest, 
but the laborers are few; that is, that under- 
stand the needs of schools and the teachers, 
and are prepared to supply those needs, 
These normal institutes are the real pillars 
on which the educational structure leans. 
We want to see them become permanent 
institutions. In some counties, witha dense 
population, the normal institute will become 
acounty normal school in a few years, with 


a building anda permanent faculty. The 
future of the normal institute is very 1 
ful, but it must be genuine. It must 
sess the new spirit that is being breat od 
into education. There are signs that the 
preparation of teachers will be in the hands 
of teachers—where it justly belongs. 


Creative Epvcation.—Mr. Leland’s plan of gen- 
eral education in industrial art, which the Bureau 
of Education recently printed and circulated, should 
be studied by rene A and school boards, for it is 
an attempt to educate juvenile American fingers, 
ie canal Cina tnd at little expense, in the art of 
making themselves useful. ‘‘Art,” as a word and 

a calling, bas been so shamefully abused that the 
genera! public supects it at sight; but there is no 
good reason why little fingers in America should 
not be trained, when we are obliged to 
sities as as frying pans, oilcloths and earth- 
Se how la Herald. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED OF OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


By Supt. Patrerson, of Bréoklyn,(Ny Y4 

That the whole scheme of studigs jag now laid 
down for public schools must be modified or en- 
tirely changed, is evident. The requirements of 
modern life demand that a boy twelve years old 
shall be able to write a fair round hand, atid indite 
a perfect letter; he must be able to make out a bill 
correctly and with dispatch; he must know the 
difference between a receipt and a draft; he must 
be able to spell correctly and read intelligently ; 
he must speak and write correctly, and he must 
not only possess a fait knowledge of arithmetic, 
but he must be-able to perform its operations with 
rapidity and precision. You will naturally ask if 
these things are taught in the public schools, and 
if they are, why the children ‘are not thoroughly 
trained? The answer is a simple ‘yet comprehen- 
sive one. The questions asked by examiners are 
almost invariably such as can ‘be answered easily, 
if the pupils have memorized the endless rules and 
definitions of arithmetic and grammar, and can 
recite the contents of several large books on geog- 
raphy, history, etymology, philosophy, astronomy 
and other subjects, 

The teachers must have the approval ot the ex- 
aminers, and to gain this the children are of ne- 
cessity required to memorize paye after page of 
book after book. I would not have less history in 
our schools, but more; I would not have less geog- 
raphy or philosophy, but more. These subjects, 
however, should be considered not as so much to 
be memorized; but as so much to be intelligently 
read and discussed. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


By Caas. G. Ham. 

This sketch of probably the most noted educator in America, 
from the Chicago Tribune, will be read with interest. 

An experiment of the first importance in what is 
known as the reformed method of teaching is now 
in progress at the ‘Cook County Normal School, 
Englewood, under the direction of Col. F. W. Park- 
er, formerly Director of the Quincy (Mass.) reform- 
ed schools, and later Superintendent of the primary 
schools of Boston. 

Col. Parker is in the prime of life, a little rising 
40 years of age, and is thus faithfully described 
by the editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal: 

In personal appearance the Colonel might be 
taken for a bronzed army officer, or a well-to-do, 
intelligent farmer, rather than a noted reformer 
of educational systems. He is of stalwart frame, 
strong-limbed, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, ‘‘a 
splendid animal ”—as the elder Fowler once describ- 
ed Henry Ward Beecher, and to whom Mr. Beecher 
promptly replied: ‘‘ It is the secret of my success.” 
Col. Parker will bea very hard man to kill either 
in a physical or an educationalsense. Large-brain- 
ed and big-bearted, we wish for his clear-eyed com- 
mon sense and the warm enthusiasm of his unself 
ish love for his work, a life of wide leadership as 
long as that of Joshua, before whom fell down the 
walls of a certain old city named Jericho! 

Col. Perker was a teacher before the War, and 
retiring from the army at the close of the War re- 
sumed his early occupation. He taught in the 
East and in the West, in Illinois and Ohio, but he 
was not satisfied with the prevailing methods of 
instruction. In a word, he taught until he became 
convinced that he was not teaching in the right 
way. Then he abandoned the profession of a teach- 
er and became a pupil. He spent three years of 
his mature life as a student in the universities of 
Germany, He went to Germany under a strong 
impression that there ought to be a scieuce of teach- 
ing; he returned thoroughly convinced that the 
germs of such a science had long ago been dis 
covered by Rousseau and applied, in a measure by 
Pestalogzi and Froebel and other educators of Eu: 
rope.. What is more, Col. Parker returned with 
the modest conviction that he had mastered, toa 
* degree ‘the science of teathing, | Of this fact he was 
able to convinee the Hon. Chatlés Francis Adams, 





Jr., who was already thoroughly imbued with a 
sense of the radical deficiencies of the existing sys- 
tem, and this led to a trial of the | oper 
ment under very favorable conditions. 

ThéHon. John Quincy Adant, th the sta re- 
‘port for 1880-’81, thus gives the result.ef Col. Park- 
er’s superintendency : 

‘For five years the town had _the benefit of his 
faithful, intelligent and enthusiastic services.. In 
those years he transformed our public schools. ‘ He 
found them machines, he left them living organiza- 
tions; drill gave way to growth, and the weary 
prison became a pleasure-house. He breathed life, 
growth, and happiness into our school-rooms. 
Year by year as the change went on the gradual 
process of transition was reported to the town, and 
year by year the town by great majorities approv- 
ed the work and sustained its author. The com- 
mittee have never doubted that he wrought a great 
gain to education among us, and that our schools 
have been vastly bettered by the methods he intro- 
duced, the organization he effected, and the enthu- 
siasm he instilled.” 

After five years in Quincy, Col. Parker accepted 
the Superintendency of the primary schools of Bos- 
ton. There he encountered serious difficulties. 
The teachers were all trained in the old method. 
To effect a radical change of method with a large 
number of teachers—the entire corps of a city— 
long in harness, and prejudiced against innova- 
tions—was found to be practically impossible. It 
was in this field of labor that Col. Parker realized 
the necessity, as preliminary to the introduction of 
the new system, of the training of teachers. If 
| there is a science of teaching it must be understood 
before it can be imparted to the pupil, and if this 
science involves the use of a radically different 
method from that now followed, it is idle to assume 
that the new system can have a fair trial in the 
hands of the old regime of teachers. For they 
must not only acquire an almost entirely new sci- 
ence, but must unlearn everything inconsistent with 
it, in the old system; and this in the midst of the 
daily performance of duties requiring an undivided 
attention. The fundamentals of a science are not 
to be acquired in this way. Studying a science 
while in the constant practice of violating its fun- 
damental principles produces inextricable confu- 
sion in the mind of the student. The olderrors are 
not thoroughly eradicated and the new truths fail 
to secure a firm lodgment. There was no lack of 
such co-operation with Col. Parker on the part of 
the teachers of Boston as they were capable of ac- 
cording him, and much progress was made; but it 
was progress under serious difficulties which, how- 
ever, pointed the way to the only high road to the 
introduction of the new system of education— 
namely: through schools for teachers, schools 
where the science of teaching shall be intelligently 
taught. 

Accordingly, notwithstanding Col. Parker had 
been reappointed for aterm of two years in Boston, 
he accepted the call to the Cook County Normal 
School upon the stipulation that he should have 
authority to conduct the institution in accordance 
with the principles of the new science as he under- 
stands it. Is there a science of teaching? And if 
so, what are its principles, and what are the methods 
of its professors? In aword, what is the difference 
between the old method of teaching and the new ? 
Following is the substance of Col Parker’s answers 
to these questions given in the course of a free con- 
versation : 

‘The true ideal of education is the harmonious 
development of all the powers of the body, mind, 
and soul, or, in other words, the purpose of all 
those who have to’do with children should be to 
make out of them the very best ‘possible’ men’ and 
women. This consists of nothing short of the re- 
alization of all the possibilities for growth that lie 
latent in the mind of the little child, How this 
may best be done is the great problem for all educa- 
tors. On the one hand we have the mind and §its 
powers to be developed; on the other we must seek 
for means of development. Now it would seem 





he can apply the means of development. It is not 
claimed that all the powers and laws of the mind 
have yet been discovered. But it is well known 
that there is a substantial agreement on the part of 
ali psychologists concerning the main laws of 
theught and its development. Calderwood says: 
‘As to the laws of observation, of association, of 
reasoning, of pleasurable feeling there is all but 
perfect agreement among them.’ The science of 
education consists of a synthetic and systematic 
arrangement of these known laws in such a way 
that they may be best applied to mental growth. 
That is, the teacher who comprehends the science 
of education need not violate one of these laws in 
his instruction of children. 

‘The discussion of what these laws are is by no 
means a new one. It has extended throughout 
several centuries, and he who studies the history 
of education will find that Bacon, Locke, Comenius, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Spencer, and Mann 
have shown how mind can be developed and the 
true ways of acquiring knowledge. Although no 
one of these great thinkers has presented a full 
science of education, and although they have differ- 
ed in matters of detail, yet in fundamental princi- 
ples they are substantially a unit. 

‘The most important work of to-day is to collect, 
reconcile, and apply all the principles and methods 
of education that have been discovered in the past 
into one science and art of teaching. This would 
certainly radically change all our school work in 
this country. When this is done the ground will 
be made ready for new adv :nces in the incomplete 
science of education. Because a complete science 
has not yet been discovered is a very poor reason 
for not applying what we already know. What 
specific changes would the application of known 
mental laws in teaching about which all psycholo- 
gists are in agreement bring about? For it is only 
by a sharp comparison of what is now done accord- 
ing to tradition and custom in our schools, with 
that which can be done by the application of the 
simplest principles of teaching, that the value of 
the true art of instruction may be in 3ome degree 
appreciated. 

‘*To illustrate this, it may be mentioned that lit- 
tle children have been taught to read in the past 
and a great majority of them are now taught by a 
method that is utterly opposed to a mental law 
about which there can be no dispute among those 
who know anything of the sience of teaching. | 
refer to the miserable A BC method. Nearly 300 
years ago Comenius discovered a rule of teaching 
which may be said to embrace all the rules in its 
category: ‘Things that have to be done should be 
learned by doing them.’ This rule is so simple and 
plain that every one except the teachers has 
adopted and used it since man has lived upon the 
earth. If I am not very much mistaken, the school- 
master for the last fifty years has been incessantly 
inventing ways of doing things in the school-room 
by doing something else. We try to teach the 
English language by rules, definitions, analysis, 
diagrams, and parsing; before the poor innocent 
child can write a single sentence correctly we teach 
the painful pronunciation vf words without the 
grasping of thought or reading. We vaiuly en- 
deavor to give children a knowledge of number, 
by teaching figures, the signs of number. We 
cram our victim’s mind full of empty, meaningless 
words, instead of inspiring and developing them 
by the sweet and strong realities of thought. This 
futile struggle to do things by doing something else 
is to-day costing the people of this country millions 
and millions of hard-earned dollars; and it is much 
to be feared that it will one day cost their children 
the blessings of a free government. This is a seri 
ous charge. 

“The 300,000 teachers of this country are as faith- 
ful, honest, and earnest as any other class of active 
workers. If, then, these great truths in education 
be at the doors of our educators, why do they not 
acquire and use them? The answer is not far to 
seek. Not one teacher in 500 ever makes a ap 
cal, thorough study of the history of education, to 
‘say nothing of the science, Thought 





that the more the teacher knows of thé’ ‘mind, ‘its 
faculties, laws of growth, and litnitations: the Better! 
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radically the civilized world during the last fifty 
years. Is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
application of this science, which has for its pur- 
pose the development of thought, would make 
changes far broader and better for the world’s good 
than the application of steam or electricity? The 
tremendous projecting power of tradition stands 
stubbornly in the way of progress ineducation. It 
can on'y be met and overcome by the most thorough, 
searching and indefatigable study of the child’s 
nature, and of the means by which the possibilities 
for good in God’s greatest creation may be realized.” 

This exposition of the new and yet old science of 
teaching is brief and necessarily incomplete -a 
bird's eye view, but it is sufficient to show that 
the true method of teaching according to Col. 
Parker differs radically, fundamentally, from the 
method now in use by 300,000 teachers in the United 
States, and in considering this fact the magnitude 
of the fraternity of teachers now imparting instruc- 
tion in the old routine way, the proposed work of 
reform is assuming an almost appalling aspect. 
For Col. Parker well remarks inferentially that no 
teacher is properly equipped for the practice of his 
profession until he has mastered both the history 
and science of education. This fact alone shows 
the exacting nature of the teacher's profession un- 
derthe new regime. But itis not alone in the matter 
of preparation that the profession is exacting. The 
new system of teaching destroys the old machine, 
but it does not put a new machine in its place. As 
Mr. Adams, already quoted, says: ‘‘Col. Parker 
found our schools machines; he left them living 
organisms.” Now where there is real intellectual 
life there is luxuriant intellectual growth. The 
child’s mind expands under scientific training as 
naturally and as rapidly as plants develop under 
the genial influence of light, heat moisture, and air. 
But there is no rest for the husbandman through 
the early stages of the growth of theplant. Almost 
incessant cultivation is an essential requisite to a 
full harvest. So of the child under the new regime. 
He is not crammed from books so much to-day and 
so much to-morrow, but he is stimulated to think 
instead of been thrown into a comatose state by 
abstractions. He is shown, for instance, in num- 
ber not that two and two make four merely, but 
that two and two things make four things. When 
he is shown a sign he is also shown the object of 
the sign. This method causes the child’s mind to 
put forth thoughts as the plant puts forth leaves; 
and every fresh thought enlarges the sphere of ob- 
servation, bringing the child into new relations with 
the universe of things. At each new discovery his 
face lights up with pleasure. He makes compari- 
sons, draws conclusions. asks questions, makes 
startling philosophic observations. In a word, he 
becomes an inquirer after truth. This is the expla- 
nation of Mr. Adams’ remark of Col. Parker. ‘‘ He 
breathed life, growth, and happiness into our 
school-rooms. He found our schools machines; he 
left them living organisms.” 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WERE.) 

Co-EpucaTion.—President Bascom of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, declares that after an experience 
of ten years in large college classes he is convinced 
that the co-education is pre-eminently the fitting 
method of training our youth. President Seelye, 
of Amherst, thinks that the co-education of the 
sexes in our American colleges is not desirable. 
President Robinson, of Brown, is not prepared to 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
WHO IS TO BLAME? 


By A. M. Brown. 

I mean for the general low condition of the 1300 
rural schools, the low state of public opinion. Not 
the politicians wholly, but those who represent the 
school interests of the State; its 30,000 teachers; its 
112 commissioners; its county teachers’ associa- 
tions, and the State Teachers’ Association. All 
these must come in for their share of blame. But 
as the teachers cannot come up of themselves, all 
must blame the county associations. Here is the 
place to begin reform. First, the county associa- 
tion should carry on a normal institute and for 
four weeks give third grade certificates to all who 
pass it. Second, it should examine its territory 
and keep up a high state of educational public 
opinion. Third, debate subjects sent to it from the 
State Association. Fourth, elect delegates to the 
State Association. In all this it should have the 
aid of the school commissioner, who would lead the 
way. Let every county association elect delegates 
to the State Association; there will be an effort 
made to change the constitution so that next year 
delegates will be admitted, but let them come this 
year. The ScHoot JournaL plan of one delegate 
to each 100 teachers is a good one. 





MISCONCEPTION. 


Jobn Stuart Mill says: “I do not believe that 
boys can be induced to apply themselves with 
vigor, and, what is so much more difficult, per- 
severance; to dry and irksome studies by the sole 
force of persuasion and soft words. Much must be 
done and much must be learnt by children, for 
which rigid discipline and known liability to 
punishment are indispensable as means. It is, no 
doubt, a very laudable effort in modern teaching, 
to render as much as possible of what the young 
are required to learn easy and interesting to them. 
But when the principle is pushed to the length of 
not requiring them to learn anything but what has 
been made easy and interesting, one of the chief 
objects of education is sacrificed.” 

E. R. Sill, in Feb, Atlantic says: ‘‘Mr. Spencer's 
words are often quoted in support of the attractive 
doctrine that education shall give boys to do only 
that which they choose to do. Their diet, accord- 
ing to this theory, would be plum-cake and jam, 
and their reading would likewise be whatever was 
spiciest to the mental palate and easiest of masti- 
cation. Every parent and teacher knows some- 
thing of what evils would follow this system, from 
his observation of the effects of the dime-novel and 
of our real juvenile literature in general. A young 
person would much better read Shakespeare and 
Mr. Spencer. Every teacher, at least, knows also 
how this theory has run into an absurd extreme in 
“oral teaching” and the ‘‘object lesson.” A boy 
does not need to be fed forever with a spoon. The 
time comes when he must learn to get his knowl- 
edge in the way that every educated man must 
always get it,—from the written page, and from 
self-controlled, persistent, laborious thought.” 

Mr. Mill utters sound advice, but both he and Mr. 
Sill entirely misconceive the movement against 
the force once so common to compel study by 
means of the birch. There are some persons with 
untrained judgment in the school-room; these, 
emancipated from the rule requiring the birch at 
every failure, rush to the opposite extreme. Mr. 





favor the admission of young women to that uni- 
versity. President Welling, of the Columbian, at 
Washington, thinks that the problem of co-educa-, 
tion is one that each college must solve for itself, ' 
as the success and failure of the experiment in dif- 
ferent institutions is evidence of the influence of 
different conditions. President White of Cornell, 
is in favor of it: President Eliot, of Harvard, does 
not think that the young men and vo Langs 
women from 15 to 20 are best educated together in 
mtimate association, but that method may never- 
theless be justifiable in a community which does 
better. President Caldwell, of 
to see the e t tried | ¥' 
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Spencer never proposed that education should only 
give boys what they chose to do, so that very 
much of what Mr. Sill says is based on ignorance 
of what Mr. Spencer really did say. The reaetion 
against the birch, the strap, the monotonous repeti- 
tion of things wholly uncomprehended has been a 
very sharp one. The ‘‘new movement” means that 
teachers are in favor of labor in the school-room, 
but not the fearful waste of labor that once pre-| 
vailed. Have the pupil work, they say, but let 
him work to advantage and do no unnecessary 
work, for life is short. 
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GRADING THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 





County Superintendent Brace, of Camden county, 
N. J., says: 

In 1871 I saw the necessity for the adoption of a 
regular course of study for the schools. In June, 
1872, I called a convention of teachers and trustees 
which was very largely attended. Before this con- 
vention I laid the information which I had obtain- 
ed by my visits to the schools during two years. 
The time devoted to Reading in the different schools 
varied from forty-eight ‘minutes to two hours and 
thirty-nine minutes; to Spelling, from eighteen 
minutes to two hours and twenty minutes; to 
Writing, from nine minutes to thirty minutes ; to 
Geography. from five minutes to one hour; to 
Arithmetic, from thirty minutes to two hours and 
nine minutes; to Grammar, from no minutes to 
one. hour and twenty minutes. There was no 
course of study, no system in the work, no proper 
classification of pupils. A schedule of work for 
ungraded and graded schools was adopted so that 
a proper amount of time might be given to each 
branch. Much good was accomplished by this plan 
under which our schools worked for several years. 
In 1875 I presented to both trustees and teachers 
a better systematized course of study, together 
with a recommendation that an examination of all 
the scholars be held in connection therewith, and 
that those pupils who should complete the course of 
study and pass a satisfactory examination therein 
should receive a certificate or diploma as a recogni- 
tion of the fact. 

In the spring of 1877, the first regular examina- 
tion of the schools was held, the examination in 
each branch taking place the same day in every 
school in the county, and the same set of questions 
being used. Twenty-two pupils passed the requir- 
ed examination, and on June 22d, a meeting was 
held in the Court House, when the successful candi- 
dates received their diplomas, the first county 
diplomas given in this county, the first given in 
any county in this state, or any other state, I be 
lieve. In the spring of 1878, there were eleven 
graduates from six districts; in the spring of 1879, 
there were twenty-six graduates from eight dis- 
tricts, and last spring, thirty-nine from twelve dis- 
tricts. During the four years eighteen districts 
have had graduates. In most every district there 
is a great desire to have pupils complete the course, 
and obtain a diploma. It gives a standing to the 
school and to the teacher. I can say that more 
and better work—double the work—is done in the 
allotted school year, than was done in 1872, and 
for a much lower rate of compensation. 

cited dimaaiaaaanal 

Consciousness bas to do with spirit; perception 
with matter. The latter term applies to the act 
as well as the intellectual power by which we know 
material objects. The senses are the channe 8, 80 
we say sense-perception. Though developed ear- 
liest, it is one of the most difficult processes to 
analyze. We must understand the part which 
the imagination plays, also acquired perceptions, 
where knowledge received by one sense is substi- 
tuted for that which we might receive for another. 
How can we feel? A nervous system, an object 
and its action on the sensorium are the conditions. 
The process is psychical not physical. Knowing 
and feeling, perception and sensation, are insepar- 
able yet unequal in energy. Sensation is an ideal 
experience. Pain, like sweetness, beauty and 
music, is subjective in the soul, yet in connec- 
tion with a body where sensations are localized 
and varying. There isan excited sensorium and 
the general law of enrapturing sensations is that of 
inverse ratio. Perception is at the expense of sen 
sation, and sensation is vivid at the expense ot per- 
ception.—PorTER. 
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CONGRESS passed a bill authorizing the issue of 
‘postal notes” for sums less than five dollars. 
They will prove a great convenience for the re- 
mittance of small sums, as they are payable to 
bearer, and cost but three cents. Reductions were 
also made in the the charges of postal orders, The 





law goes into effect on the Ist of July, 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


By C. Ke.uer, East Worcester, N. Y. 

An example in addition is given, and the pupils 
obtain the correct result; but how much time did 
they require in obtaining that result. They 
should be drilled atthe rate of sixty figures per 
minute; that is, an example of ten numbers, con- 
taining six figures each, in one minute. A rapid 
rate in writing numbers should be attained. 

After fourteen years of school-work and study, I 
am convinced that the following order should be 
observed in the study of Arithmetic; notation and 
numeration, addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, decimal fractions, common fractions and 


percentage. Some want multiplication to follow]. 


addition. Little children do not learn well that 
way. While we have our wishes we must take the 
plan that is most natural for the pupil. To teach 
the principle rather than rules. 

No subject should be passed until the pupils can 
work with the required degree of rapidity—pro- 
duce a figure on the average for each two seconds. 

If 8 lbs. of tea are worth 7 Ibs. of coffee; and 7 lbs. 
of coffee worth 48 lbs. of sugar and 18 lbs. of sugar 
worth 27 lbs. of soap, how many pounds of soap are 
6 lbs. of tea worth ? 

Analysis: 6 lbs. of tea are worth twice as much as 
8 lbs. (5+3=2). If 3 lbs. of teaare worth 7 lbs. of 
coffee, 6 lbs. of tea are worth 2 times 7 Ibs. of coffee 
=14 lbs. of coffee. Putting the coffee into 7 lb. 
packages, there are two packages, and each pack- 
age is worth 48 lbs. of sugar, two packages are 
worth 96 lbs. of sugar (15+-7x48=96). Putting the 
sugar into 18 Ib. packages, there are (96+-18) 54 
packages, and each package is worth 27 lbs. of 
of soap. 5} packages are worth 54 x 27 Ibs. of soap. 
or 144 Ibs., ans. 

The tea is put into 3 lb. packages (6+2=2 pack- 

of tea), and each kk: is worth 7 lbs. of 
oui, two ie worth 14 tbs. of coffee. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


By J. H. Masor, Port Carbon, Pa. 

It is said by some that examinations interfere 
with the teavher’s art. I care not what particular 
method, art or skill a teacher resorts to, if she ac- 
complishes her work. Ido not believe in follow- 
ing any particular method, but I believe in enthu- 
siasm ; ‘and every energetic teacher prides her- 
self in having the superintendent or principal of 
the school test the progress of her pupils by ex- 
aminations. 

There is nothing that exposes the weakness of a 
teacher and the wide margin between good work 
and that which she does, or which pictures to her 
the true test of teaching, better than to hold before 
her the examinations of her own pupils and that of 
a good teacher of the same grade. Many teachers 
pass a good examination in all the branches, in- 
cluding theory of teaching, that are miserable 
sticks in the school-room. We learn this by an 
examination of their work. No good teacher fears 
an examination of her pupils, nor is she required 
to make any special preparation for examinations 
at the expense of real teaching, as this is to be 
the test of her skill as a teacher, as well as the pro- 
gress of her pupils, and in no way interferes with 
the perfect freedom to do the best work in her own 
way. 

Examinations involve repetition, and repetition 
aids retention. A practical teacher never makes 
any preparations for examination apart from thor- 
ough work, drill and review. 

Business men and educators are examined every 
day of active life. New questions are constantly 
arising that must be answered. They are thrown 
upon their own resources and must answer without 
aid. The school examination prepares the pupils 
for this practical examination in life. It teaches 
them to depend upon their own abilities. It helps 
them to reflect, to recall, and to reason and think 
for themselves. It is a means of convincing pupils 


that study requires attention, reason, thought, and 
work. 

Why is it that so many teachers become anti- 
quated—fall into a rut and remain there? It is 
because they do not study, do not keep up with the 
live current of improvement, and, instead of study- 
ing the interesting educational topics in our educa- 
tional journals, prefer a dime novel. Such are 
roused a little at all events by examiniations. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
BREATHING EXERCISES. 


1. Place hands on hips; draw long breath; expel 
air suddenly. Repeat twice. 

2. Draw long breath; raise hands to shoulders; 
expel suddenly. Repeat twice. 

8. D. B. Stretch out arms horizontally ; bring 
hands back to shoulders; expel. Repeat twice. 

4. D. B. Send hands straight up in air; bring 
back to shoulders; expel. Repeat twice. 

5. D. B. Drop hands suddenly, letting arms be 
straight down at sides; expel at the same time. 
Repeat twice. 

6. D. B., drawing hands up under shoulders; 
expel. Repeat twice. 

7. D. B. Place hands on hips; bend body for- 
ward from the waist; come back to erect position 
and expel the breath. Repeat twice. 

8. D.B. Bend body backward from the waist ; 
come back to erect position and expel. Repeat 
twice. 

9. D. B. Bend body to right with hands still at 
waist; back to position; expel. Repeat twice. 

10. D. B. Bend body to left in similar manner; 
position; expel. Repeat twice. 

11. D.B. With hands hanging easily at sides: 
bend forward from waist, then back; expel. Re- 
peat twice, 

12. D. B. Bend back from waist, then erect; ex- 
pel. Repeat twice. 

13. Bend body to right and expel. Repeat twice. 

14, Bend body to leftand expel. Repeat twice. 

Care should be taken that the air in the room is 
fresh and pure before an exercise of this kind. The 
movements should not be gone through with with- 
out observing the directions for breathing care- 
fully. 
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TWO SIDES. 


Twenty-seven boys and girls sat in a school-room 

—two at adesk. An old rusty stove stood before 
the teacher’s desk; behind that desk sat a woman 
about twenty-four years of age. Her lips were 
compressed, chalk dust lay on her brown hair and 
on her black dress. She was evidently—mad. It 
was time for dismissal, the clock hand pointed 
to ten minutes past four o’clock and still she sat 
there. The scholars were very uneasy, for the air 
was close and they were tired. Finally the teacher 
rose. 
“You are all anxious to go home, but why are 
you not anxious to be good scholars. i declare I 
am positively ashamed of you. You have been so 
noisy that you don’t deserve to go home; but I shall 
dismiss you.” 

They filed out, one at a time, not one looking 
back to say good night, or ask if her head ached, 
or if she would not go home with him and take 
tea. For a few moments gay laughing and cheer- 
ful voices were heard outside; then all was still. 

The teacher went to the window and leaned on 
her hand; she watched their retreating forms; 
soon all were gone. Then she burst into tears. 

‘I declare it is too bad; I have done my best and 
they act as ungratefully as they can. When a visitor 
comes they are so still and nice; when Dr. Martin 
was in, he praised them for their very gentlemanly 
and lady-like ways. But if he had seen them this 
afternoon and not been seen he would have thought 
they were savages. I don’t see why they don't ap- 
preciate my efforts and try to please me. They go 
away as hard hearted as if I had no fee.ing what- 
ever. Iam afraid I am not strict enough; I must 
drill it into them.” 





The teacher sat down and cried over the want of 


love and appreciation on the part of her pupils; 
she feared she was making a failure. She thought 
she had worse boys and girls than in any school 
she had seen. After a while she dried her tears 
and went home. 

Let us look on the other side. Down the street 
where the road turned were two great elms and 
under them a seat. When the bevy of girls and 
boys arrived at this point, they stopped as they 
often did when any matter was to be discussed. 

Ellen Morgan of the First Class sat down, the 
others gathered around. One bright girl began: 
‘‘Wasn’t she real mean to-day?” ‘‘Wasn't she 
mad #” said another? ‘‘Well, what should she be 
so cross for ?” and so the matter was discussed, It 
seemed to be the general opinion that Miss Bates 
was getting real sour, that ‘‘when she first came 
she was real nice, but now she is too cross to live.” 
‘‘Why,” said one, ‘‘did yon see how she smiled on 
Dr. Martin ? Why don’t she smile like that on us ?” 

More would have been said, but some one said 
‘“‘Miss Bates is coming,” and then they all scattered. 
This caught the observant eye of the teacher and it 
sent a new pang through her heart. ‘They seem 
fairly to hate me and want to get out of my sight 
as quickly as possible and a deeper frown took pos- 
session of her features. In this state of mind she 
reached her boarding house. 

The May sun shone beautifully out. of doors, the 
birds chirped in the trees, but she threw herself 
down on her bed to see if her aching head could be 
induced to part with its pains by sleep. 

All this grew out of a want of co-operation 
between these two parties. The teacher com- 
plained only of little things; the pupils com- 
plained only of little things. But life is made up 
of little things. Teachers, you must plant if you 
would reap. 





READING. 


Prof. W. T. Harris says: ‘‘Regarding the time 
required to complete Appletons’ First Reader, | 
would venture to say that five months is, in my 
opinion, none toolonga time. Pupils of eight years 
of age and over may do alittle more than this. The 
average pupil of six years apd younger may perhaps 
spend ten months to advantage. 

“The Second and Third Readers may profitably 
occupy ten or fifteen months each. In my opinion 
the pupil should not be kept at work on the lower 
three Readers any longer than is necessary to enable 
him to read them readily atsight. With the Fourth 
and Fifth Readers the case is different. The selec- 
tions in the latter are from classic writers, and in- 
volve peculiar difficulties in style, some more and 
some less. In mastering these pieces the pupil 
gains some new power in the use of language every 
day. Some new feelings or some new thoughts find 
in the lesson appropriate expression — expression 
that the pupil was previously unacquainted with 
and unable to use. This command of expression 
gives the pupil a key to himself and to his fellow 
human beings and opens the way to directive power. 

“For this reason the lessons in the Fourth and 
Fifth Readers should be studied, not merely 
master the spelling and pronunciation of the words 
so as to call them readily at sight, but more espec 
ially to master the delicate shades of meaning, and 
contrast the felicities of expression in the lesson 
with the incapacities of the pupil's colloquial vocab- 
ulary. Several recitations may profitably be de- 
voted to the study of any one famous gem of liter- 
ature, inasmuch as, once mastered, it will perma- 
nently enlarge the pupil’s ability to recognize and 
express subtle shades of feeling and thought. The 
proper recitation in reading will always be devoted 
—at least one half of it—to exercising the pupil 2 
expressing the meaning of any cnuetiel words an 
act ody Reqphtly aera age, and only one 

f the time will be given to the words with 
proper pronunciation and adequate expression.” 

THE director of the mint says that there ar: 
3,000,000 of the new nickel pieces in circulation. 
The only change that has been made in the desig2 
of the piece is the addition of the word ‘‘cents 

the numeral “V.” This addition mkes 
the design of the nickel piece in strict compliance 








with the law, 
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“LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 





Mercury during May is evening star, that is, he 
is behind or east of the Sun; on the 14th he reaches 
his greatest eastern elongation; at that time he sets 
at nine o'clock; he may then be found 15 degrees 
west of Jupiter. 

Venus is morning star, that is she is west of the 
Sun; on the 10th she is in conjunction with Mars— 
about one o’clock in the morning, but as the 
planets do not rise until half-past three they cannot 
be seen by us before that time. 

The Moon is in conjunction with Mars and Venus 
on the 4th, on the 7th with Saturn, on the 8th with 
Mercury, on the 9th with Jupiter, on the 16th with 


Uranus, on the 2ist at 11 o’clock, P. m., she 
“oecults” the star Beta in the constellation 
Scorpio. 


Mars is morning star—being west of the Sun; he 
rises between three and four o’clock. 

Jupiter is evening star; on the 23d at 3. a. m. he is 
in conjunction with a star in Gemini. This star is 
very near the Ecliptic and two degrees east of Eta, 
a star marking the summer solstice. 

Saturn is evening star until the 20th and morning 
star the remainder of the month; on the first he 
is in conjunction with Mercury ; look for him then 
South of the Pleiades about a quarter after 8 o’clk. 

Uranus is evening star. 

Neptune is evening star until the 9th; he is then 


The planetary movements of May are full of mat- 
ters of exciting interest. Neptune and Saturn 
reach conjunction. Mercury arrives at eastern 
elongation, and is visible as evening star during 
nearly the entire month. Venus and Mars are in 
close conjunction. Every planet in the system, 
viewed from the Earth, is in the northern declina- 
tion The Moonis very near Saturn; she occults 
Beta Scorpio, and in the Southern Pacific Ocean for 
nearly six minutes, her dark shadow conceals from 
view the glorious orb of day. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


May 1.—The King of Anam formally asked the aid of China 
inthe impending war with France.—The foreign opituary in- 
cluded the Very Reverend George Henry Connor, Dean of Wind- 
sor, England, and Gustave Aimard, the French poet and novelist. 
—Laborers in the New York customs service organized a strike 
for increased wages.—A threatened general labor strike through- 
out the country was checked by an advanced in wages in various 
cities of Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio. 

May 2.—The Holland National Exhibition of industries was 
opened at Amsterdam.—President Arthur approved the rules 
and regulations of the Civil Service Commission, thus giving a 
definite form to the new system of official appointment. 

May 3.—The Dublin Grand Jury indicted Peter Tynan, John 
Walsh, and P. J. Sheridan, for the murder of Lord Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke; all three of the accused men are now in this country. 
—New Guinea was, by the approval of New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, and South Australia, annexed to Queensiand.—The rebel- 
lion in Egypt met with disastrous reverses.—The Mexican troops 
co-operated with our soldiers on the frontier in pursuit of the 
Apaches. 

May 4.—Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty, which is a present to the 
U. 8. by the people of France, was finished in Paris.—The New 
York Legislature adjourned after a busy session during which 
nearly 400 bills were passed and signed by the Governor. 

May 5.—The striking bakers of Vienna engaged in destructive 
riots.—An explosion of a powder magazine in Portsmouth harbor, 
England, killed six men.—An earthquake visited the city of 
Tabreez, Persia, destroying many houses and causing the death 
of a large number of persons. 

May 6.—Moody and Sankey made their reappearance in the U. 
8. at Cooper Union, New York.—Chinamen of San Francisco re- 
turned in large numbers to their native country, up to date 6,695 
bad applied for return certificates. 

May 7.—Bismarck made known his scheme for placing all fire 
insurance in the hands of the government.—The Supreme Court 
at Washington, adjourned.—The first Electric Railway Company 
was incorporated in New York with a capital of two milliens., 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


A RIVER oF Ink.—Algiers possesses a veritable 
river of ink. Two streams, one starting from a re- 
gion where the sdil is ferruginous, the other from 
a peat swamp, meet and form the river, whose inky 
constituency is due to the mixing of the iron and 











gallic acid which-the two tributary streams respect- | 


ively contain. 

SEVERAL thousand models of articles for which 
patents have been refused will be sold at the Patent 
Office at noon on Friday, June 1. Owners of any 


ee 





F person who invents something that succeeds in 
getting a patent for it. An invention in order to 
be patented must be entirely new, either in general 
plan or some important incidental feature, and 
must perform all its inventor claims for it. 

An Honest Servant,-—Mr. Gilfillan, the late 
Treasurer of the United States, had his accounts ex- 
amined lately. On passing over the money in bis 
custody to his successor, an examination was made 
of the coin and notes, amounting to $467,333,632. 
53. It required the services of 60 experts for 19 
days, and when completed it was found that his 
accounts were accurate, with the exception that 
there was a surplus of three cents in the treasury. 
That extra three-cent piece ought to be kept as an 
honorable heir-loom by his family. 

THE PoRTLAND Vask, is the name of a beautiful 
cinerary urn, which is said to be the finest speci- 
men known of glass of two layers. This urn, or 
vase, was found in the middle of tbe 16th century 
in the tomb of Alexander Severus and his mother, 
Marnea. It remained for many generations in the 
palace of the Barberini family, at Rome; and for 
this reason it is sometimes called the Barberini 
vase. In 1770it became the property of Sir William 
Hamilton. This gentleman shortly after sold it to 
the Duke of Portland, for $5,000. The Duke, being 
one of the trustees of the British Museum, loaned 
it, in 1810, to that institution. In 1845 a madman 
threw a stone at the beautiful urn, and broke it in- 
to many pieces. The pieces were subsequently 
joined together with much skill, and the vase still 
presents a pleasing appearance to the favored few 
who are now permitted to view it. The vase is 10 
inches high and 6 inches in diameter, at the widest 
part; and has two arms, or handles. It is co=:pos- 
ed of two layers of glass, one, of a dark blue color; 
the other, of opaque white. The raised figures are 
in white upon a blue background. 


GOLDEN ve 





"Tis thus that on on ‘the choice of friends, 
Our good or evil name depends.—Gay. 
Four things belong to a judge; to hear cautious- 
ly, to answer wisely, to consider soberly and to 
decide impartially.—Socrares. 
O, THAT estates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv’d corruptly! and that clear honor 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer! 
—SHAKESPEARE. 
By one’s self is evil done, by one’s self one suffers. 
By one’s self evil is left undone, and by one’s self 
one is purified. Purity and impurity belong to one’s 
self; no one can purify another.—BUDDHIST ScRIP- 
TURE. 


I wit tell you what to hate. Hate hypocrisy; 
hate cant, hate indolence, oppression, injustice; 
hate Pharisaism ; hate them as Christ hated them 
—with a deep, living, god-like hatred.—F. W. 
ROBERTSON. 

We get back our mete as we measure; 
We cannot do wrong and feel right: 
Nor can we give pain and get pleasure. 
For justice avenges each slight. 
—ALICE CaRY, 
All coramon things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end 
Our pleasures and our discontents 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
—LONGFELLOW. 

A POLITICIAN thinks of the next election; a states- 
man of the next generation; a politician looks for 
the success of his party; a statesman for that of 
his country. The statesman wishes to steer, while 
the politician is satisfied to drift.—Jamms FREEMAN 
CLARKE. 

Books are yours, 
Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age ; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And orient gems which, for a day of need, 
The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs— 





of these models can recover them by applying be- 
fore the day ofsale, This shows that it is notevery 


HO! REAPERS OF LIFES HARVEST! 





FOR RECITATION. 
(This poem was a favorite with President Garfield; it was a 
= of great regret, he said, that he did not know the author- 
Ho, reapers of life’s harvest ! 
Why stand with rusted blade 
Until the night draws round thee 
And day begins to fade? 
Why stand ye idle, waiting 
For reapers more to come? 
The golden morn is passing, 
Why sit ye idle, dumb? 
Thrust in your sharpened sickle, 
And gather in the grain ; 
The night is fast approaching, 
And soon will come again. 
The Master calls for reapers, 
And shall He call in vain? 
Shall sheaves lie there, ungathered, 
And waste upon the plain? 
Mount up the heights of wisdom, 
And crush each error low. 
Keep back no words or knowledge 
That human hearts should know. 
Be faithful to thy mission 
In the service of thy Lord, 
And then a golden chaplet 
Shall be thy just reward. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
HEARING A LECTURE. 





By LEOLINE WATERMAN. 
PLace—School-Room., Time—Half-past eight a.m. 
CHARACTERS : Charlie Careful and Willie Heedless. 
(Willie seated at desk reading a trashy pictorial news- 
paper. Enter Charlie, and takes seat in front of Willie, 
turning toward him.) 
Charlie, Hullo, Will ! what are you reading ? 
Willie. A grand story. Don't you take this paper? 
I'll lend it to you when I get through reading it. 
C. My father won't let me read it. He suys it will 
give me wrong ideas about life, and is a waste of time 
besides. 
W. It is splendid anyway. I read it all last evening. 
Father wanted me to go with him to hear Prof. John- 
son lecture on ‘‘The Great West,” but I wouldn't go. 

C,. You missed a treat then. I went, and father said 
he would give me a quarter if I would give mother a 
good report of the lecture. She was sick and could not 
go with us. 

W. Did youdoit? Wasn't it awfully stupid? 

C. Stupid! No, I rather guess not. Do you know, 
Will, that the United States owns almost as much land 
west of San Francisco as it does east of it ? 

W. Nonsense ! 

C. Itsa fact. Alaska is a big country, Will. 

W. Did he lecture about Alaska? 

C. Yes, and about Washington Territory, Montana, 
and Dakota. Didn't you tell me the other day, Will, 
that you had an uncle living in Bangor, Maine ? 

W. Yes, and bitterly cold it is there too, but what has 
that to do with Prof. Johnson's lecture ? 

C. Just this: Washington Territory is further north 
than Bangor, and yet it is as warm as Maryland. 

W. How's that ? 

C. Warm ocean currents come from the Indian ocean 
and flow along our coast, making it warm and moist. 
beautiful peaches and other fruit, grapes and berries 
grow there. 

W. It must be a fine place to live. 

C. It is. There is agreat inland sea, too, called Puget 
Sound. It is large enough to hold all the shipping in the 
world, and is so deep that ships often lose their anchors, 
The harbors are the finest in the world. 

W. Why, this is very interesting! What aid he say 
about Montana ? 

C. He said that a plow could make a furrow one hun- 
dred miles long without being lifted from the ground, 

WwW. My! 

C. Grass grows three feet high there and dries on the 
stalk. It is as good when a year old as when green, be- 
cause there is so little rain, Cattle stay out all winter 
and are as fat as if kept in barns. 

W. But I thought you said the air was moist ? 

C. Not in Montana. The high Cascade Mountain 
stop the rain, and the wind that blows over them into 
Montana is warm butdry. It is so dry and bracing that 
people are more comfortable with the thermometer 





These hoards of truth you can unlock at will. 
—~WoRDSW0BsTH, 


thirty degrees below zero, than we are in New York, 
where it is twelve above, 
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W. Now tell me about Dakota. 

C. Prof. Johnson said Dakota could supply the whole 
of Europe with wheat. The soil is much like that of 
Sardinia, which furnished Italy with food for 2000 years. 

W. Dear me! I wish I had gone and heard it all my- 
self. But you haven’t told me about Alaska, Charlie. 

C. Alaska is not entirely explored yet. We don’t 
know much about it. 100,000 seals come from there 
every year, and the timber is very fine indeed. Sticks 
are cut 120 feet long and 30 inches square ; sumetimes 
one tree yields as much wood as comes from a 20-acre- 
lot in one of the New England States. 

W. It is nine o’clock! The next time father asks me 


to go to a lecture I’ll jump at the chance. 
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PETER COOPER. 


FOR DECLAMATION, 

Among the grand names that adorn the gallery 
of human achievements must ever stand the name 
of Peter Cooper. Starting in life as a poor boy, he 
raised himself to that position of prominence which 
he held for half a century in the eyes of bis fellow 
men. Other men have been more dashing and 
dazzling; but who has exhibited a nobler character 
and done more for his kind? The noblest charity 
is that which enables a man to help himself. And 
who has succeeded more effectually in accomplish- 
ing this truly laudable purpose, than the grand 
old man whom we so recently committed to his 
kindred dust. Some men sink into oblivion, but 
the name of Peter Cooper will increase in bright 
ness, as his real character becomes more and more 
appreciated. There was an interval power in 
his nature, that propounded to him a problem, the 
solution of which engaged all his energies; that 
provlem was: How can I benefit my race? Such 
a man is appreciated ‘and so while the sun rises 
and sets, while thé hum of activity and enterprise 
continues, so long will the name of Cooper be re- 
membered by grateful thousands. Some of us can 
recall his genial face and pleasant smile; iu his 
case they were the emanation of a kindly heart. 
He is gone but he is not dead; in fact a good man 
never dies. 

‘* The sweet remembrance of the just, 
Shall flourish when they sleep iv dust.” 

The good they do, shall live after them; and as 
the noble father is perpetuated in the noble son, so 
the good deeds cf the Goop mMan—his children— 
shall live after and be admired by successive 
generations. God be praised for all the good 
who have lived on the earth—for all the toilers and 
workers for our common humanity, for all who 
have made life glorious, for all who have lifted 
up their fellow men, for all teachers and educators, 
who have done their best to briug out what was in 
man and put him on the high road of human pro- 
gress. And the noblest encomium that any one of 
us can claim here, is that we have assisted some 
one of our fellow men to rise—to rise in the scale 
of moral and intellectual being to fit himself for 
greater usefulness here; and greater glory in the 
world to come. 

The life of Peter Cooper may encourage us all 
to act well our part. We all may learn a lesson 
from his career of the true use of wealth—we may 
all likewise learn from it the value of true wisdom 
and learning. And, as Cooper Institute. that grand 
monument to his memory is seen, may the ‘desire 
to do as nobly as he fill the beholder’s heart. 


-_—-= 





CoaL In CoLorapo.—In Gunnison county is a 
bed of coal thirty feet thick, covering in one place 
sixteen hundred acres. It is situated one hundred 
and seventy six miles southwest from the city of 
Denver. The coal crops out along the mountain 
side about eighty feet abovethe plain; where ex- 
posed it shows a thickness of thirty feet of solid 
coal. It is almost entirely void of sulphur, and 
will smelt iron without coking. It has been used 
by the minersof that vicinity for the purpose of 
dressing their steel drills, and pronounced by them 
to be superior to charcoal for that purpose. There 
is no doubt, taking into consideration the thick- 
ness of this vein and the extent of the deposit, that 
it is the largest vein of coal-on this continent. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tue N. Y. Male Teachers’ Association met on May 5. 
Interesting discussions took place on the necessity of 
“‘ definiteness in memory lessons.” Mr. Gregory said 
that certain things must be learned, but the mistake 
has been to 1:equire the pupil to learn a mass of things, 
some of which were necessary, but many of which 
were entirely useless. In geography and history the 
minds of pupils were systematically overburdened 
with useles and superfluous knowledge. Instead of 
learning all the rivers and capes which one 80 
quickly forgets, it was far more advisable to learn 
a few which are likely to be useful, and the same 
thing applied to dates and details in history. He 
considered that inasmuch as geography and history 
were of less importance than arithmetic and writing, 
the time spent upon them should be reduced. Mr. 
Fairchild said that as the exinamations were made 
the test of the teaching it was necessary that the 
things to be committed to memory by the pupil 
should be marked out definitely by authority; in 
other places than this city it might properly be left 
to the teachers. Mr. H. W. Smith said that the mark- 
ing out of an exact amount to be learned by each pupil 
would be injurious ; a good system must be elastic and be 
fitted to each pupil by the teacher—here lay the skill of 
the teacher, Memorising of the right material and of 
the right quality was of the highest importance. Mr. 
Fairchild thought that in any other place than New 
York he should be in favor of leaving the line of in- 
struction to the teachers, but in this City, on account 
of examinations, definiteness was necessary. The Com- 
mittee on Legislation reported that the bill regulating 
tenure of office and teachers’ salaries was awaiting the 
signature of the Governor. The McManus bill, which 
was especially approved by the association had been 
slaughtered in committee. The Pension bill was also 
reported as killed. Mr. Grunan charged the teachers 
and especially the lady teachers, with its failure, He 
thought it best not to trust the female teachers in any 
matter of the sort hencefwrward. 


&LSEWHERE. 

N. Y.—The Orange Co. Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Goshen, on Saturday, May 19, 1888. Interest- 
ing exercises may be expected. A full attendance is 
desired. J. D. Brownell, Pres, ; C V.Sandford, V. Pres. 


NEw JERSEY,—The twenty-ninth meeting of the At- 
lantic County Teachers. Association was held in Egg 
Harbor City, April 14. A feature of the meeting was 
Mr. W. B. Matthews’ talk on ‘‘How to Teach Business 
Forms,” explaining the use of the hecktographin teach- 
ing these. 

MINNESOTA,.—President Allen, of the St. Cloud Nor- 
mal School, sends his invitation to the examinations, 
May 238, 24, 25 and 28. The address before the graduat- 
ing classjis by Lieut.-Governor Gilman. The address 
before the alumni, Tuesday evening, 7:30 o'clock, by 
Rev. D. R, Breed, St. Paul. 


On10.—At the second annual meeting of the State For- 
estry Association in Cincinnati recently, Prof. W. H. 
Vanable delivered an exhaustive and carefully prepared 
address on sylvan mythology and poetry. 

There is to be a vacancy in the superintendency of the 
schools of Ironton, O., and for an efficient man a liberal 
salary will be paid and a permanent position secured. 


GrorGIA.—Chancellor Mell proposes the establishment 
of a School of Technology in the University of Georgia. 
His idea is to fil up work and machine-shops under the 
supervision of a master mechanic, for the thorough and 
practical training of young men in all the uses and ap- 
pliances of the mechanical arts. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES.—President Ehot of Har- 
vard says that the seminaries bid against each other for 
young meradicants, who think that the community owes 
them a theological education,” and that “the clerical 
profession has been deeply injured by beneficial endow- 
ments.” But some of the noblest men in the pulpits 
have been aided by these seminaries, and if they had net 
been so aided they never would have obtained their 
education, 

VirGINIA.—The Va. State Board of Education has ac- 
cepted the Griffin Farm, near Petersburg, as the site for 
the Colored and Collegiate Institute, provided the City 
Council of Petersburg gives $5,000. The college-build- 
ing will be erected near the spot where the memorable 
“crater” fight occurred during the war. The amount 
appropriated by the Legislature for the establishment of 
the echool is $100,000, 











MicHIGaN.—The Legislature has passed a bill provid- 
ing for instruction in the common schools in the physi- 
ological effects of alcohol. A thick pamphlet on ‘The 
Resources of Michigan,” issued by the ‘State Bureau of 
Immigration, is used as a text-book in some of the 
schools. A new educational paper called the Pedagogue, 
published monthly in an eight-page quarto, has been 
started at Kalamazoo. Michigan is now blessed (?) with 
no less than four school journals. H. A. F. 

New JERsgeY.—New Jersey took the prize at the school 
exhibits at the Centennial in 1876, and she has a very 
admirable school system, although, out of 343,789 pupil- 
age children, about 90,000 of them attend no school at 
all. The teachers are paid $56.96 a month for males 
and $33.41 for females, and the schoois are kept in oper- 
ation nine months of the year in each of the 1,300 
districts, in which there are 1,577 school-houses. Some 
of the teachers have taught in the schools twenty-five, 
forty and fifty years. Last year New Jersey spent over 
$2,000,000 on her common schools, 

SouTH JERSEY.—South Jersey is progressive and full 
of push. The seven southern counties have for several 
years had the country schools graded. They maintain 
an Association of Superintendents that meets at stated 
intervals for discussion of their work and everything 
that will improve the schools under their supervision: 
Each of these counties maintains one or more teachers’ 
associations meeting monthly or bi-monthly on Satur- 
day, besides our yearly institute, lasting several days. 
This last is usually held in the fall, so that ideas gained 
can be made useful in the years work. 

RHODE IsLAND. — Brown University has had some 
trouble with the students on account of the marking 
system. The juniors have petitioned against it by a vote 
of thirty-eight to twelve. Pres. Robinson called the 
class together and madean address to them: ‘“The mark- 
ing system 1s not perfect, but it is the best that can be 
devised to give credit for what a man does in college. It 
casts no man’s horoscope; it settles no man’s destiny. 
But I have never known a man that was lazy in college 
who amounted to much afterward. Your parents ask 
me how their sons are doing, and I could not tell unless 
I kept account of the daily recitation.” 

New Jersey.—The School Board of Paterson, N. J., 
made a strong effort to retain Prof. De Graff as Super- 
intendent, offering to raise his salary from $2,000 to 
$2,500. He informed the Board he could not accept a 
re-election. The newspapers have discussed the matter 
very thoroughly and have exhibited a remarkable inter- 
est in the schools. The great work done by him is fully 
realized by the public ; he has introduced the new meth- 
ods and instructed *the teachers in them, so that the 
movement he has begun will goon. He will go to West 
Virginia to begin Institute work in the early part of 
July at Martinsburg ; then he goes to North Carolina. 

InpDIANA.—The Eastern Indiana Normal School and 
Business Institute at Portland, Indiana, will open June 
5, with Prof. George Suman, Principal, assisted by seven 
able instructors. The usual college courses will be sus- 
tained and in addition, Business, Musical, Fine Art, 
and Engineering Courses will be kept up. The teach- 
ers’ course differs from most private normal colleges in 
placing it after the collegiate course. A thorough sys- 
tem of training both theoretical and practical for 
teachers will be the requirements for graduation in 
this department. This plan is meeting with the favor- 
able views of the best educators. 


Iowa.—County Supt. Yard asked the school trustees 
to let the teacher have one day to attend the township 
meeting or association of teachers. ‘‘ We want to secure, 
(1) better uniformity of instruction in the schools than 
we now have ; (2) a closer supervision of the work by 
the teacher; (8) proper methods of recitation, and (4) 
judicious punishments for offenders. The common 
schvool teacher is by no means perfect. As a class 
they have their failings like other people, and many 
are not prepared for the work to be done. It is too 
vast and complicated. Many are only experimenters 
and need a strict supervision. One short visit during 
the term is only a drop in the bucket, but a whole 
days’ discussiou with the teacher beside the visit, will 
go a great way in securing better instruction.” 

Iowa—Supt. W. W. Speer, of Marshalltown, sends out 
a blank report to his teachers each month asking these 
questions. 1. Enrollment this month. 2. Average daily 
attendance. 8. Number cases tardiness. 4. Number 
visits district officers and parents, 5. Salary per month. 
6. Do you have oral and written language work each 
day? 7. Will your 4th and 5th grade pupils be able to 
write a well-constructed letter by the close of the term? 
6, What special exercises for developing observation 
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and expression do you give your pupils? 9. In teach- 
ing drawing, do you aim to have the facts accurately 
represented, rather than finished idcal pictures? 10. 
To what phase of industrial work are you giving atten- 
tion? 11. Are you developing ideas of color and form 
jn your school? 12. Which of the following have you 
introduced into your school : Blocks, sand-box, mould- 
ing-board, stick-laying, paper-folding, modeling in clay ? 


West BABYLON.—Joel S. Davis, a tall, bronzed Long 
Islander, has been the teacher of the school here for 
over twenty years. On Jan. 1 he was m-appointed for 
the twenty-first consecutive time by School Trustees 
Alex. Sammis, John E. Alvin and Platt Johnson. Three 
weeks ago some of the villagers, led by Wm. Southarde 
and Wm. Munsey, raised an objection that the appoint- 
ment was illegal because Trustee Sammis was Davis's 
brother-in-law, and they secured a temporary injunc- 
tion against the payment of Davis’s claim for three 
months’ salary at $10 per week. The school remained 
closed a whole week pending the warfare against Davis, 
but last week it was re-opened, the villagers having 
decided at a special school meeting, by a vote of 35 to 7, 
to pay the salary and have teaching resumed.” 

Ox10.—Lillie Darst, who has just died in Ohio, was a 
remarkable character. Asa child she was one of the 
most promising of the High School pupils in Circleville. 
After leaving school it was her lot to work for her living. 
She did not wish to teach. Her mind ran to writing 
and newspaper work. The position of editor and pub- 
lisher of the Circleville Herald became vacant by the 
death of the proprietor. She took full charge of the 
journal and made it one of the liveliest weekly papers in 
the State. Pickaway county, of which Circleville is the 
county seat, is largely democratic; yet this energetic 
girl not only made her republican paper profitable, but 
edited it so ably as to attract general attention through 
the State. Her party services were well appreciated and 
after the election of the last Legislature she was ten- 
dered the position of engrossing clerk of the Senate. 


DENVER,COL.—There is another claimant for the cham- 
pionship of America in the matter of schools. The Bos- 
ton system, which once enjoyed the honor of being called 
the best, was improved upon by New York ten years 
ago. The Quincy schools, however good they may be, 
have lost their prestige since Col. Parker went away to 
Boston, and afterwariis to Chicago. The Denver public 
schools are only twenty years old, but they are, like most 
Western products, very large for their age. The city 
has ten school houses, containing about 5,000 children. 
The Board of Education consists of only six members, 
ekcted by the people. Ex-Supt. Philbrick says: ‘You 
could not say that one branch was taught better than 
another. There was no piling up of agony on spelling, 
no crowding the mourners on baby compositions, no 
getting up of booms on a hundred per cent. of attend- 
ance,” 


TENNESSEE.—The West Tennessee Nurmal Institute 
opens at Jackson, Tenn., June 11, and closes July 6 
1483. There are ten instructors: Capt. W. R. Garrett 
(history, arithmetic, geography); Prof. F. Goodman 
(writing); Prof. S. 8. Woolwine (school management) ; 
Prof. J. W. Conger (analysis); Supt. T. J. Porter (read- 
ing, grammar); Prof. Leon Trousdale, Jr. (calisthenics, 
spelling) ; Miss Clara Conway (primary teaching}; Miss 
Florence Acrees (class exercises in Quincy methods) ; 
Miss Lula Trousdale (kindergarten) ; Prof. C. P. Curd 
(English constructions. There are thirteen lecturers ; 
among them are Dr. J.L. M. Curry and F. W. Parker. Miss 
Florence Acrees has spent two summers under the im- 
mediate instruction of Col. F. W. Parker. She will con- 
duct two classes, one of pupils just entering school and 
one of pupils who have been in school two er three 
years, exemplifying actual school work as she saw at 
the Quincy schools and has practiced in her own school. 

[There are too many instructors ; two men of the right 
stock, with Miss Acrees to illustrate, would be far better. 
—Ep.] 

SOUTHERN InpIANA.—The Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association held a large and most profitable session at 
Washington, Ind. Prof. H. B. Jacobs, of New Albany, 
is the founder of the association. About 200 were pres- 
ent. In the absenceof the president Rev. F. A. Friedls, 
President of Depauw College, New Albany, was chosen 
chairman, The following subjects were read and dis- 
cussed : “Ciphering at the Country School Problem,” 
John C. McPherson. county Supt. Wayne county; ‘Cul- 
ture and the Influences which cause its Growth,” D. 8. 
Kelley, Jeffersonville ; “Schools of New Harmony in 

ity Times,” Col. R. Dale Owen ; “Principles 
that prevail in Methods of U. S. History,” Profs. Sandi- 


of Indiana,” by Prof. John L. Campbell, (“the father 
of the great Centennial”) new president Wabash College: 
“The Work of the Primary Teacher,” Miss Kate Huron, 


ment ?’ James G. May, of Salem, the oldest teacher in 
the State. An exhitition of the school work from dif- 
ferent sections of the southern part of the State added 
much to the benefit of the visitors, and to the credit of 
Prof. Eckley Hunter, of Washington, who suggested it. 
A. M. Sweeney, county supt. Dubois county, was chosen 
next president. Next meeting at Jeffersonville, Ind., in 
April, 1884. 
Oxn10.—-Arbor Day, the pupils of the Cincinnati pub- 
lic schools celebrated ‘‘Arbor Day,” April 27, with a 
long and interesting program of exercises. The music 
assigned to the various grades for singing was as fol- 
lows :—District Schools, grades E and D—‘‘My Country,” 
“The Flag of Our Union,” “Our Native Woods,” “My 
Native Land ;” grades Gand F—*‘My Country ;” ‘‘Our 
Country’s Flag.”—Intermediate School, grades A and B 
—‘‘Our Fatherland,” page 181; ‘‘Our Fatherland,” page 
185; grades A, B and C—‘Song of the Fatherland,” 
“Star Spangled Banner,” ‘“‘“My Country ‘tis of Thee.” 
The celebration was well conducted and most success- 
fully with the view, as Supt. Peaslee, said, to wake up 
the people of Ohio to the value of their forests, and to 
prevent the fulfillment of the prediction of Bryant's 
Indian at the burial place of his fathers : 
“The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet.’’ 

The following was memorized or declaimed in all 
the schools: ‘The objects of the restoration of the 
forest” says George P. Marsh in his grand work en- 
titled ‘‘Man and Nature,” ‘‘are as multifarious as the 
motives which have lead to their destruction, and as 
the evils which that destruction has occasioned. The 
planting on the mountains will diminish the frequency 
and violence of river inundations, prevent the forma- 
tion of torrents, mitigate the extremes of the atmos- 
pheric temperature, humidity and precipitation, restore 
dried up springs, rivulets and sources of irrigation ; 
shelter the fields from chilling and from parching 
winds, prevent the spread of miasmatic effluvia, and 
finally furnish an inexhaustible and self-renewing sup- 
ply of material indispensable to so many purposes of 
domestic comfort, to the successful exercise of every 
act of peace, every destructive energy of war.” 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD.—The Summer Institute begins 
July 11. The lessons in the Science and Art of Teach- 
ing will be given by Francis W. Parker ; a course of 
lectures by Dr, Dudley A. Sargent, Director of the Hem- 
enway Gymnasium, Harvard Universityj; subject, 
Physical Development. Rev. A. D. Mayo; subject, 
Common Schools, Schools in the South. Prof. H. H. 
Straight, Oswego Normal School ; subject, Industrial 
and Scientific Education; Prof. Herman B. Boisen; 
subjects, Methods in teaching Modern Languages, 
Froebel and Pestalozzi; Prof. H. E. Holt, Director of 
Music in the Boston Public Schools ; subject, Method of 
Teaching Music; Samuel T. Dutton, Supt. Schools, 
New Haven, Conn., subject, Supervision ; H. P. War- 
ren, Prin. New Hampshire Normal ‘School, subject, 
Methods of Teaching History ; Miss Lelia E. Patridge, 
subjects, Physical Training in Common Schools, We 
Girls ; Mrs. Francis W. Parker, formerly of the Boston 
University School of Oratory and the Boston School of 
Oratory, (Mrs. M. Frank Stuart,) subject: The Del- 
sarte School of Expression. For these lessons and lec- 
tures, including all the lectures given in the M. V. 8. L., 
the tuition fee is $15.00, and $1.00 for matriculation, 
Besides, Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, of Chicago, will give 
twenty-five lessons in the details of Kindergarten 
work, $10.00 additional ; for this only $15.00. Alex- 
ander E. Frye, Teacher in Cook Co. Normal School, Illi- 
nois, will teach the molding of all the Continents ; 
$3.00 additional ; for this only $4.50. If a class of 
twenty or more can be formed, Francis W. Parker 
will give a course of fifteen lessons in the Psychology 
necessary to the Comprehensive Study of the Science 
of Teaching ; additional, $8.00; for this only, $12.00. 
For particulars in regard to board, tuition, railroad 
fares, etc., address Prof. W. B. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston Mass., for general circular. For particulars in 
regard to the class in Didactics, address Alexander E. 
Frye, Secretary, Cook Co. Normal School, Normalville, 
Illinois. 
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with difficulties. God has placed no limit to the 
‘exercise of the intellect He has given us on this 
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I deem it somewhat akin to a Christian duty to “‘H. 
K.” to let him know that, while the state of affairs pic- 
tured in last week’s JOURNAL is certainly deplorable, it 
is not altogether unprecedented or hopeless; with pro- 
per firmness, tact, and endurance, it will in the course 
of time rectify itself. This case isin point: A teacher 
who was looked upon as a superior disciplinarian in a 
country school, accepted a position in a city academy 
in which considerable freedom of conduct prevailed, 
and in which every new teacher was expected to be 
the victim of more or less annoyance. An inclination 
‘to talk ana make disturbances” manifested itself, and 
artistic skill was displayed on the board whose intent 
could not be questioned. In one or two classes it practi- 
cally destroyed the work which the class ought to have 
done, but by degrees order was restored, attention 
took the place of confusion, and finally good order 
prevailed. It did not come suddenly, nor without con- 
silerable detention after school and similar punishment, 
but the teacher, whose life was in his own estimation 
scarcely worth living for the first year of his new ex- 
perience, was finally able to enjoy his work once more, 
and to look upon himself as a comparatively respectable 
citizen. Q. E. D. 
(So may it be with H. K.—Eb.) 

Will you give a fulland plain solution of this problem. 
A man has $100 to buy 100 animals. paying 50 cents for 
sheep, $10.00 for cattle and $3.00 for hogs; how many 
of each kind can he buy / E. 8. 
(The average rate is $1 per head ; some are below and 
some above this, but he will keep the average in mind. 
First, he begins by buying one hog at $3. He spends 
$2 more than he can afford, so he must make up the 
loss by buying 4 sheep at 50 cents. Now his gain and 
loss are equal. He has bought 5 animals and spent $5. 
Next, he looks at a herd of horned cattle, and finds 5 
fat steers. These he buys at $10, cost $50, a loss of $45 
for the average rate will allow him to pay only $5. He 
must make up the loss by buying 90 sheep at 50 cents 
each, $45. The average rate allows him to pay $90, but 
he pays only $45. a gain of $45. Now the gain and loss 
are equal. He has 100 animals, viz : 


94 sheepa 0 cents —§$47. 
1 hog a $3 — 8. 
5 steers a $10 — 50. 


It is a ‘‘cut and try” method.—Ep.) 





The JOURNAL asks: “‘What are the N. Y. State 
teachers going to do about certain things.” Why, just 
nothing at all. No innovation will reach us: we are 
independent ; the commissioners must hoid an institute, 
and if we can make it convenient to attend we will go : 
if not we stay away. We can’t spend our time on 
county associations, we can't spend our money for 
school journals. The annual “windmill” which turns 
out its usual grist of resolutions which are never 
carried out will turn away. We can read, write, cipher, 
and spell und hear classes in these ; that’s all that is re- 
quired of us. Trustees don’t care so long as we work 
cheap, and we don't care so long as we get the places ; 
the money is what we are after; that will buy rings 
watches, etc., that’s what makes the man in the world’s 
estimation ; ragged men are not wanted in the schools. 
Let the mills grind on ; some young fellow that is short 
of money will be chosen as teacher, some man that 
needs the salary willrun after the politicians and be 
made commissioner; some one who he!ps the party 
still more will be made State Supt. Whwop-la, great 
country ? D. D. 


Please give me the name of the best book to aid in 
teaching primary grammar. Also of a good method 
of teaching physiology. I use the topic method. 

Ind. W. E. C. 

(There are several books ; Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston ; 
D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., have several excellent books. 
Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelphia also. You will 
do well to write them. The best method of teaching 
physiology is the ‘‘vopic” method, provided it is properly 
used. Ic must be adopted to the development of the 
pupils. Suppose it a primary class; you will begin 








son and Wyeth, of the State Normal ; “The Limestone 


side of the grave.—Bacon. 


with the body and its members; you will discuss 
digestion, circulation, respiration, growth, the bones, 
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the muscles, the nervous system, the senses, the foods, 
entirely from a hygienic point of view. With an ad- 
vanced primary the subject of structure will be of im- 
portance, —Eb.) 


Many teachers here have never visited a school out- 
side of their own districts ; consequently their methods 
are bad. At the last teachers’ meeting it was decided 
to send for the SCHOLAR’s COMPANION as supplementary 
reading in some of the grades. The best order I ever 
had was when I had each one have his own book, and 
keep his own record in lessons and department, There 
will be some cheating always, but the effect on the 
majority is good. My greatest trouble is with the writ- 
ing class. I am trying rapid movement exercises. They 
understand the principles of the letters very well, but 
do not write rapidly or easily. C. M. M. 


There is no violation of the laws of grammar by 
authors and writers more frequent, than the use of the 
conjunction and at the beginning of sentences. Look 
at the following copied from a school journal: ‘‘Things 
of beauty instinctively exert a silent but powerful in- 
fluence upon the young. And tend to mould their 
character and conduct for good.” Here acomma should 
take the place of the period after ‘“‘young.” T. J. W. 

(And is not necessisarily out of its grammatical place 
at the begfaning of a sentence; the question is an old 
one which has been conclusively solved by the usage of 
the most authoritative writers and speakers; the in- 
stance above cited is, however, properly deemed errone- 
ous.—ED.) 


Is it true that our new State Supt. of Schools, Mr. 
William B. Ruggles, was a pronounced enemy of the 
normal schools when a member of the Legislature? 

B. 

(Mr. Ruggles was undoubtedly opposed to the normal 
schools, but his views have been essentially modified. 
We may expect that he will do his best to advance edu- 
cation in the Empire State. He has a great field before 
him, and there is enough to be done.—EbD.) 


Two years or more ago I saw a notice in your JOURNAL 
in regard to a home for teachers, called ‘‘Teacher Rest,” 


at Tompkins Cove, Rockland County, N. Y. Please give 


information about it. 8. 
(The ‘‘Rest”’ is still in existence and is doing a good 
work. Address it as above.—ED.) 


1. What is the name of the book of which Miss Hard- 
wicke speaks in her letter to the T. I.? What its price, 
and where obtained? 2. Where can I obtain a Geo- 
graphy of the Heavens, or some work on astronomy 
which will enable me to find the constellations, etc., 
without a teacher. E. C, 

[1. Queer Queries ; we send it for 25 cents. 2. Proctor’s 
Star Studies we send for $2.50.—Ep.] 


Please inform me of a work on calisthenics, one in 
which exercises with rings and wands are given. I 
have seen marching exercises of that kind that were 
beautiful and I am anxious to get them for my school. 
Your paper is invaluable. E. 

(There are several ; we will send one for $1.—Eb.) 


Why do you not do something for the private schools ? 
W. mF. 
[We know of no difference between schools, We do 
not write for public school teachers, but for teachers. 
The most prominent schools take the JOURNAL and are 
greatly helped.—Ep.] 


Enclosed is $1.00 for the Talks on Teaching. Send me 
terms and territory of County. If this book is 
what I fully anticipate it to be, 1am desirious to have 
every teacher and every school officer in my county 
furnished at once. Uta Supt. 


You publish a splendid paper and we all appreciate it 
highly. We say, hearty God speed to your good work ? 
May you live long to stir up dry bones and make things 
lively. Supt. J. FAIRBANES, 

Springfield, Mo. 

(And J. Fairbanks does his part every time.—Ep.) 


I wish that you would print more of the Kinder- 
garten work. I would also like some information 
about using sand on the molding board. How can chil- 
dren make things of foundry sand? IL. H. 


L, H. asks fora suggestion that shall “prevent the 
boys and girls of a school from writing notes to each 
other.” If « letter is intercepted and read before the 
A MB. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


The seven wonders of the modern world are, ac- 
cording to Joseph Cook, as follows: 

The first is the speed of intercommunication. 

The second is the self-reformation of the hermit 
nations. Japan has made great changes in twenty 
five years. 

The third is the rapid parallel advancement of 
education and democracy all over the world. 

The fourth is the world-wide unity of civiliza- 
tion. 

The fifth is the triumph of Christianity. In the 
first 1,500 years of Christianity it gained 100,000,000 
of people as adherents. In the next 300 years it 
gained 100,000,000. In the next 82 years (the pre- 
sent century) it has gained 210,000,000. 

The sixth is the current fulfillment of Biblical 
prophecy. 

The seventh is the establishment on a sure basis 
of a scientific supernaturalism. It is a thing settled 
by the best authority of microscopists, physiolo- 


explained by the molecular theory of physics. A 
theory of evolution may be proved, but the theory, 
as held by materialistic agnostics, has been al- 
ready abandoned, Nine out of ten of the best 
scientific men now are theists, and utterly opposed 
to agnostic atheism. The tendency of science is 
not now away from Christianity. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN MEDICINE. 


Those who declare that there is no ‘‘ new depar- 
ture” needed in education—that all that can be 
discovered has been discovered, will be surpised to 
learn that a movement has lately begun in England, 
describ:d as ‘‘the collective investigation of dis- 
ease,” which is likely to have a very important 
bearing. The promoters of that movement aim to 
bring together the scattered fragments of medical 
knowledge, to condense, digest and analyze them, 
and to make the facts of disease, as observed by 
medical practitioners in all parts of the British 
empire, a basis from which to encourage a thorough, 
complete, and rutional study of medical science. 
The plan adopted by the committees in charge is, 
to draw up a memoranda of the several subjects of 
inquiry, and to issue cards of questions concerning 
particular diseases. These cards are to be answer- 
ed by the physicians to whom they are sent, and 
returned to the committee for classification ani 
record. The result of this comprehensive method 
of inquiry will be, of course, to place a considera- 
ble portion of the enormous accumulations of 
knowledge, now known only to physicians in pri- 
vate practice, within reach. Already fifty-four com- 
mittees have been organized, and nearly one thou- 
sand of the chief practitioners of Great Britain are 
pledged to the work. Memoranda have thus far 
been issued upon pneumonia, rheumatism, con- 
sumption, and diphtheria, and other cards of in- 
quiry will follow as soon as advisable. This move- 
ment places medical investigation directly and 
finally under the searching light of modern scien- 
tific methods. Its scope is broad and comprehen- 
sive, is sustained by the whole power of the British 
Medical Asssciation with its ten thousand mem- 
bers. The bringing to bear of so tremendous a 
force upon a single object, must, sooner or later, 
exert a powerful influence upon the future of me- 
dicine. 

THE BIRTHDAY OF IRVING. 
By WILLIS BLAKELY. 

The people of Tarrytown, New York, celebrated the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Washington Irving, 
who spent many years of his life and died in that place, 
Exercises were held in a church that was decorated with 
flowers for the occasion, and a number of distinguished 
persons were among the large audience who came to 
honor the author of ‘“‘Rip Van Winkle,” 

Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, the author of ‘‘Reveries of a 
Bachelor,” was one of the speakers. He said: “By Mr. 








gists, and chemists that the origin of life is not! 


with him at Sunnyside, (the name of his home) and he 
promised me a drive through Sleepy Hollow. We were 
whirling along the same road when I ventured a query 
about the memorable night-ride of Ichabod Crane and 
the headless horseman.” ‘Aye,’ said he, ‘it was about 
there that that tragedy came off. Down this bit of road 
the old horse Gunpowder came thundering : thereaway 
Brom Bones, with his pumpkin. I tell you this in con- 
fidence. I was in waiting, and along here they went 
clattering neck and neck, Ichabod holding a good seat 
till Van Ripper’s saddle girths gave way, and then, 
jumping and jouncing from side to side as he clung 
to mane or neck, and so at last away yonder—well, 
where you like—the poor pedagogue went sprawling to 
to the ground—I hope in a soft place !’ 

“‘T should say that the crowning literary enthusiasms 
of his life,” continued Mr. Mitchell, “were those about 
the early Dutch scenes, and next were those grouped 
about the great Moorish captains. I have said nothing 
about the quality which will make centenary, like this, 
follow upon centenary. “Tis the kindness in him, the 
subtle good heartedness of the man. The fashion of 
his heart and his abiding good-will toward men will 
last.” 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, the author of **Back-Log 
Studies,” made some remarks, closing with “If it was 
asked in what he exerted his power over the hearts of 
his readers, it might be answered in the words of Mr. 
Browning about Napoleon, ‘He had the genius to be 
loved !’” 

A poem by 8. H. Thayer was read, Rev. W. C. Wilkin- 
son, Rev. J. Selden Spencer, Chief Justice Davis and 
others made brief speeches, and there were selections 
on the organ from the opera of “Rip Van Winkle.” 
Three of Irving’s descendants were present. In the 
afternoon nearly a hundred ladies and gentlemen drove 
to Sunnyside to see the rooms which Irving had oc- 
cupied, and then to the cemetery where he was buried, 
and to the church where a handsome mural tablet is 
erected in his memory. 

Irving’s works are among the standard literature of 
America, of one edition of his wrtings, 250,000 were 
sold. He wrote “A History of New York,” “Brace- 
bridge Hall,” “History of the Life and Voyage of Colun- 
bus,” “Conquest of Grenada,” “Life of Washington,” 
“Life of Goldsmith,” ‘‘Sketch Book,” and ‘‘Alhambra.” 
He died in 1859. 

WHERE OUR FRUITS ComME From.—Almost all of the 
fruits that are so plentiful in America came originally 
from other countries. The apple was probably intro- 
duced into Britain by the Rumans, who had twenty- 
two varieties. Nearly twenty years ago 1,500 varie- 
ties were exhibited by the Royal Horticultural Society. 

The cherry was brought into Italy and from there to 
Britain in the first century. The currant is a native of 
England and the northern part of Europe. The goose- 
berry comes from Europe and the north of Asia. The 
grape has come to England from Persia, then Egypt, 
Greece, and Sicily; then Italy, Spain and France. 

The black mulberry is a native of Persia, and was 
brought to England by the Romans. The orange be- 
came known to Europe tlrough the Moors. The peach 
is a native of Persia and China and came to America in 
1680. The pear is a common fruit of Syria, Egypt, and 
Greece; the plum of Asia Minor; the quince of Austria; 
and the raspberry from Asia Minor. 








SHALL CoLUMBIA BE A UNIVERsITY f— At the last 
regular monthly meeting of the trustees of Colum- 
bia College, the financial condition and present needs 
of the institution were considered and an address 
to the public was issued.» In it the trustees say 
that the ideal of a perfectly appointed university, 
which it has been their ambition to see here fu:- 
filled, must, in consequence of the heavy financial 
burdens they have assumed, remain for an iv- 
definite period unattained unless the deficiency of 
their resources shall be supplied by the liberality 
of the public spirited citizens of New York. The 
most urgent of the educational needs of the United 
States at present, is that the people should emanci- 
pate themselves from a state of dependence upo0 
distant lands for their highest intellectual culture. 
Our young men should be relieved from the neces 
sity of resorting to foreign universities by the erec- 
tion of a fully equipped university or more thal 
one upon our own soil. 





So act that your principle of action would bea! 





Irving’s kind invitation I bad opme up to pass @ day! 


‘to be made.a law for the whole world.—Kanz, 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





THE STORY OF A LITTLE HERO, 


In the churchyard of an isolated hamlet in’ Brittany 
an inscription has been engraved on an unpretending 
stone slab, couched in these terms :— 





oe 


PIERRE BOZEC, 
P Ship Boy, 
Who lost his life in saving the crew of 
the Sancta Maria. ‘ | 
The circumstances under which this humble and 
youthful hero died in saving eight Breton sailors are 
singularly touching. The lad, an orphan, embarked on 
a small trading vessel, the captain and crew of which 
systematically ill-treated him. Some time ago the lit- 
tle craft was in imminent danger of breaking up on 
the rocks in the neighborhood of Corsan (Finisterre). 
All the men were on deck, with the captain, who, fore- 
seeing a catastrophe, told those about him to be pre- 
pared for the worst. A hundred yards off was the 
coast, and a group of fishermen were visible through 
the driving rain, debating the point how to render as- 
sistance to the distressed vessel. In the last emergency 
the captain took a rope, made a slip knot in it, and 
asked who would swim to shore through the breakers? 
The answer was promptly given by the lad Pierre, who 
said that he was the right one to run the risk, being 
without relatives or parents to regret him if he perished. 
His offer was accepted; the brave boy started on his 
perilous mission, and after a while a ringing shout told 
that he had reached the land. The boat was saved, with 
its human freight, but the lad was lost. Just as he 
reached the shore the waves threw him with violence 
against a sharp pointed rock, and when the fishermen 
drew up the rope it was to find a mangled corpse at- 
tached to it. The crew of the Sancta Maria, smitten 
with remorse for their former brutality towards the ill- 
fated lad, and with admiration for his courage, per 
petuated the memory of his brave deed on the tablet 
which marks the spot where he was buried.—Scholar’s 
Companion. 








BESSY 'S LIFE ROPE. 





Steeple Jack, who was celebrated for working on 
high steeples, had a daughter named Bessy, who had 
much of the fearless, adventurous spirit of her father, 
and would carry up his dinner to the dizziest heights 
without trembling ; she seemed to feel as safe as a bird, 
and would stand at the edge of the loftiest scaffold, 
amusing herself by scattering bits of paper in the air, 
laughing to see her little pigeons fly, for so she called 
them. 

Once upon a time, a flash of lightming struck Repton 
spire,and displaced'the crossand globe which surmounted 
it, also doing great damage to the upper courses of fine 
stonework, and Steeple Jack had to repair it. This he 
did by ascending the tower as high as the bell chamber, 
then placing ladders within the hollow of the spire, 
until the highest loop-holes were reached, through 
which braces were put crossways; on them a slight 
flooring was Jaid, which supported two light ladders, 
reaching up to the ball. Day after day Bessie climbed 
with her father’s dinner ‘in a basin slung in a handker- 
chief, to this erial scaffold, and at length the job was 
completed, a new copper ball, brightly gilded, superse- 
ded the old one, and a glittering cross surmounted the 
graceful steeple. Jack had done his work so well, that 
the vicar and church-wardens resolved, in addition to 
his pay, to present him with a new coat, vest, and hat, 
and a sort of village fete,was to be held in honor of the 
occasion. Drinking one night at the ‘‘ Red Lion,” Jack 
had bragged that he would put on these new clothes on 
the top of the ball; and he was not the man to risk 
being twitted for cowardice from not making his rash 
promise good. His assertion got abroad, and on the 
fete day, quite a crowd, from the adjacent villages and 
farms, gathered to witness the exploit. Jack’s wife 
was away working at alone farm-house some two miles 
from the village, and Bessy had accompanied her, for 
she knew that her husband would in all probability 
spend the day in dissipation, and she did all she could 
to conceal his weakness from the little maiden, 

With the bundle of clothes in his hand, Jack started 
up the tower, the crowd eargerly watching until he 
emerged from the loop-hole on to the scaffold. Hecame 
out, and pulling off his old hat, flung it down among 
the people, then taking a rope in which he had made aj »8TY 
Roose, in his hand, he ascended the ladders. Flinging the 
Tope over the ball, the noose passed round the cross, and | free 
tightening it, Jack managed to get beyond its bulge, 


and soon stood on the very top of the cross, while the 
huzzas of the crowd below came up like the buzzing of 
bees to the elevated regions of his proud ambition. By 
some unlucky accident, while Jack was coolly divesting 
himself of his old jacket and vest, having made his 
bundle safe on one of the arms of the cross, the noose 
of the rope slackened, and the rope itself slipped over 
the ball, leaving him without any possible means of 
overcoming its rotundity. A cry of horror made Jack 
look down, and he at once understood the desperation 
of the position. His pride was humbled, a vertigo 
seized his brain, and he would have fallen if he had not 
clutched the cross. What was to be done? Among the 
whole crowd there was not one with sufficient courage 
even to brave the scaffold, much less to mount the tot- 
tering ladders which led from it to the apex of the 
steeple. 

Concentrating all his energies into one shrill shnek of 
agony, Jack exclaimed: 

“Send for Bessy!” 

There was a movement in the crowd, and a farmer in 
his buggy drove off for the daughter of the entrapped 
steeple-clin.ber. What an hour of waiting was that! 
When Bessy arrived she displayed no fear, but taking on 
her little arm a coil of slender rope, she passed through 
the crowd, which readily made way, and ascended 
the stairs. Without a moment's hesitation, she ascended 
the ladders. Standing on the topmost round, with one 
arm passed around the slender stonework, she flung the 
rope. Jack clutched it, and the little maiden descended 
the steps. All the danger was over. Jack made the 
rope fast, and was soon upon the scaffold, while a shout 
of joy rose from the people below. 

Bessy could not understand that she had done any 
thing wonderful, but she embraced her father, and put- 
ting her little face to his, begged him to thank God for 
his safety. 

This was many years ago, but should any of you visit 
Repton, you may still see a fragment of line swinging 
in the breeze from the now tarnished cross surmounting 
the steeple, and among the simple peasantry it goes by 
the name of “ Bessy’s Life Rope.”—Scholar’s Compan- 
ton, 





TRE FIRST SPRING FLOWERS. 


—_———— 


With a little more sunshine and a few more warm 
days the first flowers of spring will begin to peep up be- 
tween the grass and stones. Then what a delightful 
time for the children in the country! Hunting through 
the meadows and woods for signs of blossoms, gather- 
ing hands-full of the lovely things, and carrying them 
home in triumph to decorate the tea-table. 

Who will be the first to find the pretty pink trailing 


arbutus, the May flower of the Pilgrims? Look in the 


sandy woods in the shade of the pine trees for it, for 
there Professor Gray, the distinguished botanist, says 
it is to be found. Try and find the hepaticas—the 
dainty spring heauties—with the delicate lines of 
pink on their petals that look as if they had been drawn 
with a pencil. Then the anemone that hides in the 
woods, the blue violets, and later on when the sun 
comes out clear and strong, the dog-toothed violet—a 
strange name for the slender stalk, bearing the droop- 
ing flower. 

Who is so fortunate as to find a Jack-in-the-pulpit? 
The leaf which protects the head of Jack is like the 
sounding-board sometimes seen over a pulpit, and Jack 
himself stands erect to preach to the flowers. And 
when the fields begin to whiten with daisies, and glow 
with the gold of the buttercups, what gorgeous bou- 
quets can be made by little fingers on the way to school. 
The flowers are sure to find a place on the teacher's 
desk in the tin dipper, or an unused ink bottle. How 
they brighten the room! How the delicious breath of 
summer has crept in with them! 

“ Not useless are ye flowers! though made for pleasure; 


Blooming o’er field and wave. by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 


Harmless delight.”’ 
—Scholar’s Companion, 


A REeapy ANSWER.—A witty nobleman once asked a 
clerical gentleman at the bottom of the table why the 
goose, when there was one, was always placed next to 
the parson. ‘‘Really, my lord,” said the clergyman, 
* your question is somewhat difficult to answer and so 
remarkably odd that I vow I shall mever see a goose 
again without being reminded of your lordship.” 
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GOOD ADVICE CORNER. 





A GRACEFUL TALKER. 

““Why, mamma, I can never talk as well as Cora 
Stevens does. It seems to come natural to her.” 

But there was a time when it was not natural to Cora 
to use good language; when the slang expressions slipped 
out before she thought; when extravagant words 
seemed the only ones convenient, and Cora’'s speech 
was, like many another girl's, exaggerated and unlady- 
like. She gave no thought to the matter until a para- 
graph in a magazine caught her attention. It was 
about a noted writer who had no gift of conversetion, 
but determined to win one by persistent effort. She 
watched the people who were most agreeable to talk 
with ; she observed that they were attentive listencrs, 
also ; that they did not try te carry on all the conversa- 
tion; that they spoke truthfully and used good lan- 
guage; they did not make themselves the heroes of their 
tales; nor interrupt or ask questions; made no unpleas- 
ant allusions; did not parade their knowledge, etc. 

‘With the intelligence and knowledge of human 
nature, Mrs. possessed, she became one of the 
most graceful talkers of the day.” 

Cora resolved to become ‘‘a graceful talker.” Other 
girls bad thei accomplishments, with which they en- 
tertained their friends—pieces of music to play, songs 
to sing, or, on occasions, a bright recitation. All of 
these had taken time and labor to perfect, and Cora 
was sensible enough to know that to become a good 
talker would require them also. She made a list, in 
her mind, of what she would do to improve her lan- 
guage. First, she would not use any more slang. (That 
was a great temptation for it was quite the fashion for 
the girls at school to indulge in boys’ expressions). 
Then she would not exaggerate, and would try to ex- 
press her thoughts clearly. She determined to read 
about subjects that were talked of, and think over 
them; to listen to the conversation of older people; to 
avoid speaking of disagreeable things—of peculiarities 
of her schoolmates or idle gossip. These and some other 
improving plans busied Cora for some days, and then 
she set to work with earnestness to conquer her slovenly 
conversation. In a little while she noticed a change, 
and slowly and surely Cora was gaining her accomplish- 
ment, which became after a time so natural that it was 
easier to talk without exaggeration and slang, abuse of 
others and egotism; and her conversation, ladylike and 
refined, was a delight to those about her and a pleasure 
to herself. ~Seholar’ 8 Congenin. 








DO YOU TAKE CARE OF YOUR TEETH. 





BY THE DocToR. 
It is a rare sight to see a set of white even teeth in 
these candy-eating clays. They are a great addition to 
the beauty of a fece, and make the expression of a 
smile pleasing. Every one can have clean, if he cannot 
have handsome teeth, by taking a little pains, 

Twice aday is not too often to brush them thor- 
oughly—in the morning on rising and at night jast 
before going to bed. If the food collects between the 
teeth and remains there many hours it causes decay. 
For this reason it is a good plan to use a tooth-pick 
after eating—never at the table or before people. Leok 
in a hand glass once or twice while you use the tooth- 
pick, and you will find where the food is most apt to 
lodge. Another way to keep the food from gathering 
between the teeth is to draw a fine piece of sewing silk 
white is best) back and forth. 

Now about using the brush. Do not begin with the 
idea that the harder you brush, and the more times, 
the better it is for the teeth; your endeavors will wear 
out after a time, and you will be apt to go to the other 
extreme and not care for them at all. But make it a 
point to brush the teeth before retiring. Keep your 
mug and tooth-brush in a convenieat place, and it will 
be easier to remember. Brush up and down the teeth, 
as well as across, and underneath, use the point of the 
brush as well as the length, for the object is to remove 
any bits of food that have collected. If your brush is 
hard, soak 1t a few minutes in warm water. If cold 
water is too great a shock for the teeth add alittle warm 
water to it at first; make it gradually colder, and rinse 


the mouth out. The gold water will strengthen the 
and keep them healthy. 
Only one word about the tcoth-powders, Do not use 
them. Castile soap once or twice a week will keep the 
teeth white.—Scholar’r Companion. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 





Dr. ©, Outen, Boston, hee ge 5 Pap amaen it - 
realize expectations raised, regard it as a reli- 
able article,” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By 
Prof. Patton. New York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
2 vols., $8.00 per volume. 

This work contains a complete history of the United 
States from the discovery of the continent to the pres 
ent time. The author, while teacher of History, began 
collecting materials and casting into shape this import- 
ant work some twenty-five years ago, and adopted very 
much the same plan which was later adopted in ‘‘Green’s 
History of the English People.” The work contains a 
history of American politics divided into successive 
presidential terms, and a historic presentation of the 
‘* Life of the American People,” comprising the beginn 
ing and growth of industries, the formative force of re- 
ligious ideas, the results of widely different systems of 
education during six generations and their influence 
upon public opinion ; the causes and the course of the 
several wars, including much that is new and valuable, 
and a full, succinct and impartial record of the civil 
war. It is finely illustrated with portraits of eminent 
men who represent the leading departments of pro- 
gress, and is without doubt the best short history of the 
United States that has ever been published. We pre- 
dict a large sale for the work. The topical index is of 
great value in the study of special subjects, as it groups 
under subject-headings, references to treaties, land- 
holdings, town and county meetings, industries; educa- 
tion, illiteracy, wars and battles, ‘‘how we are govern- 
ed,” etc. No progressive teacher can afford to do with- 
outthis complete popular work. 


Braix Rest. By J. Leonard Corning, M. D. New 
York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 80 cents. 

Dr. Corning’s brief but highly instructive essay on 
the subject of relief for brain-workers ought to be uni- 
versally read. The conservation of brain-energy is, in 
this busy, active, commercial and thinking age of ours, 
a problem of the gravest importance, and the attention 
accorded toit by science has not hitherto been what it 
deserved. This small treatise by Dr. Corning, though 
plainly but an A B C to the subject, is of very pro- 
nounced worth and will prove, nodoubt, the forerunner 
of numerous kindred writings. The great difficulty is 
most of us forget the value of sleep, and an occasional 
forcible reminder, such as this little work from the 
Putnam’s press, exerts a most wholesome influence. On 
reading the chapters on sleep one is apt to agree with 
both Dr. Wendell Holmes and Sancho Panza in blessing 
*« the man who first invented sleep.” 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN’s MANUAL. Part II. By 
Worthington C. Ford. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

Mr. Ford makes this second part of his treatise on the 
functions of government of equal importance with the 
previous or introductory volume. The work in its two 
parts is a most appropriate acquisition to the series en- 
titled ‘‘ Questions of the Day,” which Messrs. Putnam 
are at present publishing. Among the various topics 
discussed in an elementary fashion in the present vol- 
ume are the following : ‘‘ Protection to Life and Proper- 
ty,” which does not refer to the tariff, but expounds the 
primary uses cf government; ‘‘The Federal Govern- 
ment,” treating of its war powers, foreign relations, re- 
gulation of commerce, naturalization, postal service, 
the Indians, etc ; ‘‘ The Functions of State Govern- 
ments,” which occupies the major portion of the book, 
and concludes with an able chapter on “ State Finan- 
ces.” Though covering the wide fields of State and na- 
tional governments with apparent good care and study, 
this manual has no more timely themes than those of 
foreign relations and nuturalization. In view of the 
present state of affairs in England and the United States 
in relation to political conspiracies, those subjects in a 
book like that of Mr. Ford’s would be consulted perhaps 
more than any other, Do they give all desired informa- 
tion? After examining these chapters we find them in- 
complete in this respect. Asa manual for popular use, 
it might have had a chapter on such “ Questions of the 
Day.” These are the only shortcomings noted. The 
work altogether is an‘admirable carryingout of an orig- 
inal and certainly very wise design to supply, th peo- 
ple with pure political information 

Lieut Gymnastics. By Lucy B. Hunt. 
Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. 

A helpful little manual on a subject which is now re- 
ceiving general consideration, is the ‘“‘ Hand. Book of 
Light Gymnastics,” by Lucy B. Hunt, instructor at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. The rules and in- 
formation in regard to the various methods of exercise, 


Boston ; 





are concisely stated. giving a clear idea of the most 
beneficial use of the wand, ring, dumb-bells, bean-bags, 
percussion, marching, free gymnastics, etc. The hand- 
book will prove of very great service to either pupil or 
instructor, and we give itour hearty recommendation. 


Woman's PLace To-pay. By Lillie Devereux Blake. 
New York: John W. Lovell Company. 20 cents. 

This is a revision of the several lectures delivered by 
Mrs. Blake last February, in her attempt to reply to Dr. 
Morgan Dix. No one has ever denied that the questions 
mooted by the rector of Trinity Church were very invit- 
ing of discussion for and against ; there are excellent 
reasons on both sides of the questions of co-education, 
divorce, etc., and anybody may partially enumerate 
them. It demands unusual logical power to present. one 
side or the other of these problems with sufficient force 
to move the intellectual world appreciably,. Dr, Dix 
possessed that power, but the writer. of the present. at- 
tempted reply does not. It is by no means an answer 
to the Dix discourses, but contributes some very inter- 
esting literature to ‘a seasonable controversy. The 
Lovell Company exhibit marked enterprise in bringing 
out the book so neatly, opportunely, and at sucha low 
price. 

KaTEe SANBoRN’S LITERATURE. In twenty-five num- 
bers. Printed separately on sheets. Boston : James R. 
Osgood & Co. Price of each number twenty-five cents. 

This is a most unique way of studying literature. The 
author occupies the center of a circle,.and under his 
name are printed the dates of his birth and death, his 
forte and his fault. In a circle outside of this are the 
different points of his character, as, scholar, poet, satir- 
ist, etc. Outside of this are his immediate contempo- 
aries with criticisms, and at the side are quotations, rul- 
ing sovereigns of different countries and foreign con- 
tempoaries. On another sheet are selected criticisms of 
the author, suggestions for study, lists of special read- 
ings and subjects for essays. There are twenty-five of 
this series: 1, Pre-Chaucerian Literature ; 2, Chaucer; 
8, Spenser; 4, Shakespeare; 5, Donne; 6, Milton; 7, 
Pope; 8, Dryden; 9, Addison; 10, Defoe; 11, Hume: 
12, Johnson ; 18, Chatterton; 14, Thompson: 15, Gray; 
16, Scott ; 17, Byron; 18, Burns; 19, Wordsworth ; 20, 
Tennyson; 21, Hallam; 22, Macaulay; 28, Dickens; 
24, Jeffrey ; 25, Laureates. All of these include other 
celebrated authors of the same period. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. Second Series. Poems select- 
ed by the author of ‘“‘ Quiet Hours.” Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 50 cents. 

The size of this little volume makes it convenient for 
the pocket. The poems are selected from a wide range 
of authors and are of a religious nature, treating of 
the different experiences of life. The motto on the 
title-page gives the best idea of its character. 

“ Old friends, old scenes will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see; 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer, 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 

Books FOR THE YounG. A Guide for parents and 
children. Compiled by C. M. Hewins, New York: PF. 
Leypoldt & Co. 25 cents. 

This will be a valuable assistant to teachers and par- 
ents who interest themselves in providing good read- 
ing for children. It is a very complete manual, and 
gives a list of suitable books of home and school-life, 
funny tales, travels and adventure, history and biogra- 
phy, poetry, science, art, health, sports, music, counsel 
and reference books. The price is attached to each 
name, and a suggestion as to its fitness for boys and 
girls, 

MAGAZINES. 

The Magaziue of American History for May is an en- 
tertaining and valuable number. The opening article 
“Wall Street in History,” is the first of a series of arti- 
cles by the new editor, Mrs. MarthaJ. Lamb, with four. 
teen illustrations, embracing quaint maps, rare portraits, 
and spirited original drawings by Alfred Fredericks. 
The departments, Reprints, Notes and Queries, Replies, 
Societies, and Book Notices, are well filled with timely 


Publishing Co., New York, and for sale by booksellers 
generally. 

The Biographer is another venture in monthly perio. 
dical literature. It gives biographical sketches of men 
and women emirent in all departments of activity. 
Subjects are chosen with the view to gratify the public 
curiosity for particulars of the life and career of people 
whose names are appearing in the public prints. Sent 
toany address at 25 cents a copy, or $2.50ayear. New 
York, 23 Park Row. 

" NOTES. 

Prof. Hardy’s novel, ‘‘ But Yet a Woman,” has met 
with an unexpected demand. 

“From the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules,” by 
Henry Day, is to issue from the press of Putnam’s Sons 
this week. 

Critics of American fiction who have not grown at 
all enthusiastic over Howells; Cable, or James, are find- 
ing im Arthur Sherburne Hardy at least ‘‘a great 
promise.” 

Clarke Brothers,’ Bible House, New York, issue a 
small volume by Dio Lewis, M. D., entitled, “Curious 
Fashions,” which presents quite a catalogue of causes of 
poor health. Fashions in dress has, it appears, been « 
responsible for more sickness and disease in the world 
than people ordinarily believe. 

The ‘‘ Birds of North America,” with life-like, hand- 
colored illustrations of 700 different birds, makes a mag- 
nificent royal quarto volu ne, and will be supplied to 
subscribers, richly bound in full Russia leather at $45.00, 
full Turkey morocco at_ $40.00, and in half Turkey mo- 
rocco at $36.50, by Jacob H. Studer & Co., publishers. 
Tribune Building, New York. 

Dr, John Ellis, author of ‘‘ The Wine Question in the 
Light of the New Dispensation,” writes a book to reply 
toa criticism on his book by the London Academy. If 
such replies to critics were ever advisable or productive 
of results, there would be many good things that could 
be said of this volume. It is published by the author, 
and may he had at a low price at the bookstores. 

Prof. H. H. Straight’s truthful essay on ‘‘ Industrial 
Education in the Public Schools,” forms the contents of 
a very neat little sixteen-page pamphlet from the press 
of Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston. Of this essay we can 
freely say that no one can finish reading it without 
having his estimate of trade-life elevated, or without 
feeling morekeenly than ever the importance of educat- 
ing theyoung for the industrial pursuits. The price 
of the pamphlet is 10 cents. 

The Boston Herald says: ‘‘The Christian Union has 
lately stepped into the front rank of religious journal- 
ism in this country, and is a paper which the thought- 
ful Christian layman cannot do without. It has taken 
the most advanced ground possible within the state- 
ment of Christian truth; has admittea to 1ts columns 
the discussion of the new interpretations of the old be- 
liefs without. departing from these beliefs in their in- 
tegrity. 1t is edited on the English plan, which is that 
more than one writer shall speak his thought in its edi- 
torial columns without his name to what he writes. 
This gives the paper a representative character, and 
makes it the organ of living thought. 

Anthony Trollope received more than £8,000 for two 
of his principal novels written between 1860 and 1865. 
Wilkie Collms received five thousand guineas for “ Ar- 
madale” before a line of the book was written. George 
Eliot made over £15,000 by one of her works, and there 
was not one by which she made less than £3,000. Miss 
Braddon received very high prices for several of her 
earlier works. At the present time Wilkie Collins pro- 
bably makes most money by his books, but then he 
only writes at the rate of one in two years and a balf. 
Novel writers who are dissatisfied with their returns 
may console themselves by remembering that £250 was 
the highest price ever received by Miss Edgeworth fora 
tale, and that Sir Walter Scott only obtained £700 for 
‘“Waverley;” for the copyright of ‘‘ Evelina” Miss Bur- 
ney was paid £20. 





and interesting matter. Published by the Historical 








Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, 
erratic pains and Neuralgia ; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, oF 
eexcessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor 
in all diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE 


of Consumption. 


It gives vitality to the Insufficient bodily or mental of children, ents fretfulness, 
Tngives abevter dinpactiion tointante nnd; 


idren, as it promotes 


and gives rest and 
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publisher's Department. 


Cow ny ladelphia, 
pula rihwait © Ge series of ig hc for 
rimary schools. “Avrohg thee, publ 
a ons = a en Rio 
Charts, W’ ve an envia’ y 
with teachers; Monroe’s saphena bere 
pared with great care and with all im- 
provements in illustrations, t { 
and binding, and,- notably, 
Parker's Arithmethical .Charte. Tack of 
the-e publications has indisputable and) 
tical value., The announcement will 
pe found elsewhere. 
Your attention is ‘invited on the first’ 


page of the JOURNAL to the ensguncee. 
ment of J. B. Lippincott & Co, In addi- 


6 
tion to several books published of supple- | {rst 


mentar  seoching for teachers, they pub- 
lish a list of popular’ text-books, 
seme aia which are contained in their ad- 
yertisement in this issue. 


It may be very useful to our readers to 
know that A. 8. Clark of 21 Barclay street, 
does a business in buying and ex- 
changing books published in those 
out of print and published in foreign lan- 
guages. He makes a point of keeping on 
hand out-of the-way) books, scarce theolo- 

cal works, and deals ‘largel in pampb- 

ets, reports, a journ. American 
and foreign, also trading much in second- 
hand school-books. 

J. H. Butler, of Philadelphia, an- 
nounces among his other publications, 
three important sets of text-books, i, e.: 
The Franklin Arithmetics, the Franklin 
Algebras and Worcester’s New Spellers. 
As there is always benefit in new ideas 
and a knowledge of various methods, it 
would be well for teachers contemp 
any alterations to give some attention to 
these books and the others published at 
this house, or its branch establishment 
managed by Wm. Ware & Co., 47 Frank- 
lin street, Boston ; they may be the exact 

books needed, 

Since 1826 the firm of Meneely & Co, of 
West Troy, N. Y., has been ehonhis for its 
bell foundry, Their stock and order 
supply consists of an excellent quality of 
church, chapel, school, Qu shares and all 
the other bells in use. They also. furnish 
chimes and peals. In making purchases 
it is always well to confer with old estab- 
lished, reliable houses who have a reputa- 
tion to "+ through every piece of 
work that leaves their hands. 


We wish to call the special attention of 
our readers to the adyertisement ot the 
Messrs. Colgate & Co. in another column. 
The tirm has manufactured the Cashmere 
Bouquet Toilet Soap for many years, and 
we believe it to be unequaled by any 
Toilet Soup of home or foreign manufac- 
ture. We have used it in our family for 
fifteen years, and prefer it to anything in 
tue market. It is sold by every reputable 
drug and grocery store. Ask for a cake 
and we are certain you will use no other 
in the future. 


The well-known firm of E. Miriam Coy- 
riere & Co., have latelychanged their busi- 
hess to 31 East 17th street (North Union 
Square), in this city. This tirm not only 
conducts successfully the Home and For- 
eign Teacher’s Agency, but’ deals largely 
in all kinds of school furniture and 
supplies. 

By referring to the advertisement of 
the Great American Tea Company, 31 and 
33 Vesey street, you will find that they 
not only give you good and excellent tea 
at the lowest price that it can be sold for, 
but to those getting up club orders they 
send fine china and dinner sets as pre- 
miums, 


By addressingthe Phoenix Publishing 
Co,, Warren, Pa, and remitting 
stamps for samples, you will reéecerve 
handsome Chromo Cards of every descrip- 
lion for use as Merié Cards, Mottoes, etc. 
See advertisement in another column, 

*For the delicate and complicated aiffi- 
culties peculiar to women Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound is the sover- 
eign remedy. 


——— 





BELLS. 
THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Beli Co., Troy, N. Y. 





Manufacture ualit Bells. 
yrorkmen. Greatest peer or gL yet en 
Special atten’ civearte Gants lus 
trated C mailed free. 





___MOSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


this, isn't it? 
are who touch magic string, 
sbitog arctan 


ot | CASHMERE BOUQUET 
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SONGS NEVER SUNG. 


“How does that verse run? Something like 


But die with all Samet them.’ ” 

“ Yes, that’s beautiful, pathetic and true,” said 
your representative. *“The poet alludes to people 
who are somehow suppressed, and never get their 
full allowance of joy and air. Which remindsme 
of a letter shown me the other day by Hiscox & 
Co., of New York, signed by Mr. E. C. Williama, 
of Chapman, Snyder Co., Pa., a prominent busi- 
ness man of that place. He writes: 


“*T have suffered with asthma for over forty 
ears, and had a terrible attack in December an 


the 

I took four doses. The ed 

me. t night I slept as if not was the 

matter with me, and haveeversince. I have bad 

coldssince, but no asthma. ing is now 
as perfect as if I had never known 

If you know of any one who has asthma tell him 

in my name that Parker's Tonic will cure it— 


escaped the tate of thom There was a man who 
escaped the “=? whom the poet laments. 
This p yy ich bas heretofore been 
known as PARKER'S ak, Tonic, will here- 
after be advertised and sold under the name of 
- — 1. —, ae oa 4 
an m unprin 
dealers are constantiy deceiving their 
inferior 


gi a ee 
name of ginger, we drup the m w 
is ny change, ho 


however, he prepared 
ind. all botties remaining in 
dealers, wrapped under the A of PARKER'S 
Greegr Tonic 


contain the gen medicine if 
the fac-simile mile signature of Hiscox & Co. is at the 
botton: of the outside wrapper. 





COLGATE & CO’S 


TOILET SOAP. 





~The novelty and exceptional 
3trength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 














“ That lady uses SOZODONT Lucy.” 
“Why do you think so? 
“ Because she is always showing her white teeth.” 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the PUREST AND CH@IC- 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 

Every ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 
FICAL BFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 
Its embalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 
MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
Sold by druggists. 








AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 
bs ay cord mer 
reeled up. No ys--— 
Wat very aoneyi 
25 cents. 

KeronaM & MCDOUGALL 
Manufaeturers. 
4 Liberty Place, N. ¥. 


_PENTAL ROOMS 
ae —or- 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
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FIVE WEEKS’ STUDY OF THE 


Science and Art of Teaching, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
COL. F. W. PARKER, 
AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


Beginning, July lith. 


LECTURES, TECHNICAL TRAINING AND 
KINDERGARTEN. 


For Particulars Address: 
A. E. FRYE, Esq. OR Prof. B. W. PUTNAM. 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


Normalville, Il. 
— ——— “CONTENTS OF NO.2. 
Easy to Cottigten— Dia. S:Qptinntes « ond a Poastantet 


.—Dia. oF Memoria —Dia. 
potter Late than Never. 18 Tor 8 _— 
ination—Dia 


i we it 
boy ys of No. 10-“Song. > 1b. Leen It ‘Pasa Song. .. 

Can’t.”"— . 16/Our Dead Heroes.—Rec. 
The Watermill.—Dec. . 17/The Cheerful Voice.-R. 
Christmas.—Dia. . . 19)Opening Piece—Dia. . 
Sallowing a Fly.— —Dec. 24'Who is the Gratesi —D i 
For Memorizing.—-P.C. 26 Emoies Your Own In- 
a Seeon | in Time Saves lect.—Dec. 








“ALL WORK AND NO PLAYF, 
MAKES JACKE 4 DULL BOY.” 


. 
Reception 
- Da gare ites: Be nessa Beta nS 8 
y, amseller ss — stithe 8 Board.—Rec. . 


of Life.—Reo, to 
Devethate are pay ne Rec 
No. 2. 


2382 
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34 Punctuality—No. 1—Dia 105 
Court Scene.—Dia. . 85'Punctuality—No. 2—Dia 106 
Some Little Rules.—Ree 401s it Worth White—Ree 108 
A Boy's Dream of Bliss. 41/For Memorizing.—P. > 4 
Don't Whine.—Dec . 42/A Jolly Old P 


Visit to the County—D. $2 Ferguson's Cat“ H Re 
Check.—Dec. . 7 The Ha py Family — Dia ie 
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t Summer— ll 
LOGUES, RBCITATIONS, DB@LAMATIONS, pet. oh a D wan American ‘Ideal— 
.P. 8. 54! 
AND SHORT PIECES FOR An Old Fable Versified. 


o. IL.—Rec. 
bs A TMtele Girl's Fancies. 121 


PRACTICAL USE IN What Time is It }—Rec. spvocrestinaten— Da. 
Look Up N eee on hr. Won derf: a spel a 
: oO wn onderful 5 ier 2 
Public and Private Schools. | me: Way to Heaven. “R OO|A ‘Hymn to the C 
The G 67, ho 


127 
70 The American Flag—D. 128 


+ If We had out a Day. R. 
4 a and By —Ree. . . TILA Boy’s Plea—Rec. . . 1838 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. = Ideai Who Shall Vote ?—Dia. 134 


relsuceess in Life—Dec. . 141 
73\Better than Gold—Rec. 143 


—Rec 
The fede! 
PRICE 30 CENTS EACH. $1.00 A YEAR. Model Ciase.—Dis. 74 Nabeictor 


+ ate iy Rec... 


Grammar Under Dim- 
culties.—Dia.. ... 78! W ater. 


E. L. KELLOGG &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


LrwE TANTED 
AT EVERY 


GENT County Institute, 


Normal Institute, Examination, and Gathering of Teachers. A smart, active man 
always does well, for our publications speak for themselves. Make application at once, giving 


PUBLISHED BY 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Eéucationa) Publishers a: Park Place, W. Y 
Cory RIGMNT, 

















E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Place, N. Y. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


is no At nye It hasa firmly established 
extending from Maine to Califor- 

nia and from Minnesota to Texas. The testi- 
monials FROM ITS PATRONS show that the 
Manager's experience of over twenty years 
as Teacher and Superintendent enables him 
fully to comprehend the needs of schools and 
tion: recomme: schools to parents. Call | the fitness of Tearhers, and that by consei- 
on or address. entious representation, honesty, and _— 
dealing, the Bureau has won a reputation 

Mrs. za and Foren Geachers Ave teu that gives its candidates the very best ros- 
vem success. Good Teachers eclring 

23 Union Square, New York Decithonsdhecka register atonce. Fall vacan- 


SBE AND ACCOMPLISHED GSES bees 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. |:i:im: 


[atroduces wo colleges, schools, and families su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses ate! department ot instruc- 








cation-form and List of testimonials. 
for Teachers by letter or telegram will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

Address, Manager 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown. Pa. 


ROUCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY Times 
Building, Chicago, wil. - y able Superin- 
dora with 


Families i abroad or to the country prom 
ly suited. No c to those rr 
teachers, nor to teachers until supplied. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE &CO., 





tendents, Grade Teachers an 
good positions in the central western apd south- 


sa East 17th St., (Union Square). x. ¥. 
ern states for the ensuing =, in public or 
| private schools. Great or lady teacher 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY in music, art, and ianguages. Apply early 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. |e GOOD. NEWS , 








Established 1873. 







1. To su Schools and Families with 
Teachers, Z and Governesses. LADIES J 

2. To upp Teachers with Positions. | A N s your tim 

3. To Sell and Rent School Properties. | gwie rour tim 

4. To Adve Schools and Teachers. | 7? D o'oaith 

5. To Give on, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desi: Positions should send party an 
stamps for Blank. 7 sending an 
School and Directory and 2, 


your orders cnt fc enjoys ~—~ryty | 
FEE, and at the sates 
AG ap a a ag obur 
Domestic Building, B’dway and 14thSt., Y.N.| Good Foss, Se. 
eas, bc. si and he z, bent f Ly me 
meTABLISUED 1872. je ee, eedeat largest Tea = in 


at | ane th ne wi hore Cer 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU | 2 
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|< MODERATE CHARGES. 
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CaPTAIN (to two soldiers practicing with 
their rifles): ‘‘Come, let me have one of 
your rifles, You shoot wretchedly.” (He 
shoots and misses.) “There,” he says, 
‘that’s the way you shoot.” (Shoots and 
misses again. To second soldier :).‘‘And 
that’s the way you shoot.” (Shoots again 
and this time hits :) ‘And that’s the way 
I shoot.” 

In St. Louis, the rule requiring female 
teachers to remain spinsters or resign 
has the effect of encouraging secret 
marriages. A newspaper of that city 
claims to know of a dozen ladies who 
have taken unto them husvands privately 
and continue to teach under their maiden 
names. 





We present no pretended miracle.— 
“Truth is mighty and must il,” — 
No sophistry can withstand the power 
of its honest utterance. 


Editor of Evening Press :— 

DgeaR S8rR,—Feeling deeply grateful for the 
great benefits which 1 have received from the 
use of a very valuable article which has its origin 
and home in our beautiful city, and hoping that 
others who are afflicted as I have been may find 
like relief from its use, I beg the indulgence ofa 
few lines in your valuable paper for the privilege 
of communicating to you a brief statement of 
tacts, for the benefit of the multitude of sufferers 
to be met with on every side. Many of my 
friends well know that I have been very severely 
afflicted with heart disease for a number of years, 
and have suffered from it as only those can suffer 
who have that disease; it reduced my strength 
so low that I could scarcely walk across my room, 
and the least exertion rendered me so short- 
breathed that I dared scarcely move, and life 
seemed very burdensome. | was treated for my 
malady by the best physicians, and derived no 
benefit from their treatment or prescriptions un- 
til I was advised by my family physician to use 
Hunt’s Remedy, as my trouble was caused by in- 
action of my heart. I commenced taking it (hav- 
ing little faith in it or any other medicine), and it 
has helped me wonderfully, and I am now a 
great deal better, and have been ever since I be- 
ganitsure. Infact | haye taken no medicine 
that has benefited me sv greatly. My breathing 
is ensy, and I have gained in strength so much 
that Lam able to do my housework, I cheerful- 
ly recommend Hunt's Remedy to all who may be 
afflicted as I have been, or who. resuffering from 
general dcbility and nervous prostration, 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. A. 0. ROCKWELL, 
Pear! Street, Providence, R. I. 


Astandard medicine for curing Bright’s Dis- 
ease, Dropsy, Kidney, Bladder, and Glandular 
Muladies is Hunt’s Remedy. Female Weakness, 
Pain iv the back and loins, Gravel, Diabetes, In- 
temperance, Excess, and Prostration of the ner- 
vous system are cured by Hunt’s Remedy. 
Hunt's Remedy imparts health and vigor to the 
constitution when it has become debilitated. 
Hunt’s Remedy restores the invallé to health. 


ro 
“T hope, sir, you will assist a poor man 
whose house and everything that was in 
it, including me family, sir, was burned 
up two months ago last Thursday, sir.” 
The merchant to whom this appeal was 
addressed, while very philanthropic, is 
also very cautious, so he asked: “Have 
you any papers or certificate to show that 
you lost anything by the fire?” “I did 
have a certificate, sir, signed before a no- 
tary public, to that effect, but it was burn- 
ed up, 'sir, in the. house with me family 
and the rest of my effects.” The tears 
rau out of the merchant’s eyes from laugh- 
ing as he handed over a quarter, 


A Seneca Falls four year old boy was 
warned against eating meat for supper, 
on account of its liability to produce bad 
dreams, but he still insisted on doing it. 
A few mornings ago the youngster was 
telling his last dream at the breakfast ta- 
ble. Bears had surrounded him, snakes 
had crawled down his back, a camel had 
turned a summersault over him, and a 
big elephant had assailed him, etc.— 
“There,” said his uncle, ‘I told you if you 
ate meat at tea time you would have. bad 
dreams.” ‘I don't care,” promptly replied 


the boy. * I want to see a circus 
e's wil 
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A Voice From the People, 


The Greatest Curative Success of the Age. 


No medicine introduced to the public has ever 
met the success accorded to Hop Bitters. It 
stands to-day the best known curative article in 
the world. Its marvellous renown is not due to 
the advertising it has received. It is famous By 


reason of its inherent virtues. It does all that is b 


emimed for it. It is the most powerful, speedy 


and effective agent known for the building up of | bh’ 


Aiat 





debilitated systems and g 1 family 


A Rich Lady’s Experience. 


E and other foreign coun- 
se coat of th sennds of dollars in search of 





~~ Wincton, Poreythe N.C., March told 
Gents—I desire to express a thanks to yop 


wonderful Hop Bitters. I was woubied © with Dyspep. 
aia for five ace previous to comm use of 
eng — 2 Hop ~~ pmo six months ae ray 

=i the First Methodist 
Church of of this p place, 


m eae congregation can 
testify to tte Bag vite weeny =a, x 


our bitters, 
REV. 
Hop Bitters Co—Please acce 
ment for 


ae and 
uilt up 
OLD 


N.Y 


to 
Hop Bittc rs eooyen we = so kind to do 
t were such a benefit tous. We are so 
we 


OF THE HOME OF THE FRIENDLESS. 


Delevan, Wis., Sept. 

Gents—I have take not auite ‘one bottle of the Ho 
Bitters. [ wasaf of 78 when I got tf 
To-day;] am as ac euLow ean Lh as 8. 
gee a great many that need such a medicine, 


D. Royce. 
Mich., Sept. ems, | 
Sirs—l pave, bee been peta "Bitters for in 
tion of the kidne: der ; La has done for mh 

what four doctors f saited $0 red me. The eff 
of the Bitters seemed lik W. L. CaRTER. 
If you have a sick friend, w life is a burden, one 
bottie of Hop Bitters was tore that friend to perfect 
health and happiness 


Bradford, Pa., May 8, 1881. 
“It has cured me of several diseases, such as ner 
ousness, sickness at the stomach, cm! 
Ste. I have not seen a sick day since I took Ho 
Murs. FANNIE 


troubles, 
Bitters. 
REEN, 
Evansville, Wis., June 24, 1882. 
Gentlemen—No medicine has had one-half the 
sale here and given such universal! satisfaction as 
your Hop Bitters have. We take pleasure in 
speaking for their welfare, as every one who tries 
them is well satisfied with their results Several 
such remarkable cures have been made witb 
them here that there are a number of earnest 
workers in the Hop Bitters’ cause. One person 
rained eleven pounds from taking only a few 
bottles. Situ & Ipa. 


sce Bitters Compeny—— Se ee it my, 3 send 
you a recommend for the benefit of any person 
Ppsbing | to know whether Hop Bitters are good or not. 
I know they are good for general debility. and indiges- 
tion ; strengthen the nervous system, and make new 
life. ‘I recommend Pr. patients to use them. 
Dr. A, Piatt, Treater of Chronic Diseases. 


, Wis, Jan., 1880. 

I heosd, in my nelghborhoo that your Hop Bitters 
was d a great deal of good among the sic - 
Ricted: h most every kind of disease, and as # 
been troubled for fifteen years with neuralgia an 
kinds = rheumatic nats comaiin’. and kidney — 
took o ing to directions, It at once Sid 
me a great deal lane fvod. tema I used four bottles more. 
Iam an old man, am now as wellas I can wish. 
Taare are Gore ht families in our place using 

pom pe @ family medicine, and are so well sa- 
tisfled with it they wiil use no other. One lady here 
has been bedridden for years is well and doing her 
work from the use of three bottles 

LEONARD WHITBECK,. 


—_—> 


What it Did for an Old Lady. 


Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1878. 

Gents—A number of people have been using 
your Bitters here, and with marked effect. A 
lady of over seventy “years, had been siek for 
the past ten years; she had not been able to be 
around. Six months ago she was helpless. Her 
old remedies, or physic'ans being of no avail, I 
sent forty-five miles, and got a bottle of Hop 
Bitters. It hadsuch an effect on her that she 
was able to dress herself and walk about the 
house, After taking two bottles more she was 
able to take care of her own room and walk out 
to her neighbor’s, and has improved all the time 
since. My wife and children have also derived 
great benefit from their use. 


W. B, HatHaway, Agt. U. 8. Ex. Co. 


Honest Old Tim. 


Gorham, N. H., July 1 
are, I don’t M Aitow | bul tf I | feel 
v that in world of 
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Illinois School Journal 


The Best Eaucational Magazine in the West. 


‘ : 99 
“THE EVOLUTION OF ‘DOD’. 

An EDUCATIONAL Story with an EDUCATION- 
AL bom by WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH, 
be in the May number of this Journal 

AK Lertet yg pe Ar able and — 
od choees of educational “ kism”’ in 
departments. 


“PEDAGOGY FOR YOUNG. TEACHERS.” 


* Dr, E. C. Hewitt, Pres. of Illinois State 
- rmal University. N ome better can be found. 
Tie the 


e Articles on all 
che: in stamps for 


nod and its Seeeeeee, gusto, 
> r 
May arated Uh 

ILLINOIS 'G0HOOL JOURNAL, 
Normal, Ill. 


Ewery one 


interested in the cause of Education whether as 
teacher or student, should take 


The School Herald, 


pF ya By for use in school. The only paper 


systematic the History of 
) Day and Generation. Send for free sauaple 
with list of book offers to subscribers. Address 
W. I. CHASE, Chicago, Il. 


— 
Journal of Education. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

10 Ni . 36 Annual 

Aname ned bee th onanel iw e bagan March "83. 
Gives intelligence of school work, has an in- 
creasing circulation, and offers a medium 
for communivation with many cultivated teach - 
ers and home circles in Louisiana and ining 
States. R. M. LusHer & Wo. O. ROGERS, tors 
and Proprietors. Address P.0O,., Box 1609, New 
Orleans, La. 











Indiana School Journal. 


A representative western journal ; has the targ- 
est circulation of any other state educational 
monthly west of Axes a... By It isu = the 
latest and best educational thought o he dey. 
It has eos ronounced *‘ ractical schoo 
sures of Be ice $1.50. pe 

eee Sag over sat terms to agents. 


W. A. BELL, Editor 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bind Your Journals. 


A large number of subscribers have written us 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
ngold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
seen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and is the 
game used by over 300 of the most prominent 
papers of the country. The usual priceof such a 
binder is $1.50, but in order to mduce a large 
number of our subscribers to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid toany subscribe 





peas for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 





lighted with it. Address, 


= L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N.Y. 


SOMETHING NEW. | 


MRS, LANGTRY.—Abeautiful photograph of 
Mrs. Langtry sent by mail for ten cents. 
SERPENTS’ EGGS.—A wonuerful and amus 
ing toy for young and old. Set on end on'a plate 
and posal tes Nay gy safe. Bach box holds one 
caearrhs a ir A box sent by made 10 conte; six 
cents. Address, 





— 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
NEW ENCLAND 


Conservatory of Music. 


M UgEC TAUGHT inail its beaneben, by noted 


wing, d Model 
Bie, Dorcas, pay ot Mote 


a full courte, 





German, French and Italian 


Ay a 
poe >» and Dramatic Action. 8 & 
HO ACCOM IDATIONS, for 550 


now. 


TOURGEE, Franklin Square, Boston, 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 





D.D dent. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc 
L Ft in U2 sow and ele 


gantly 
Clams at all times may Toveos at, and enter the 
classes for which they are prepared, and tuition 
reckoned from the time of entrance. 
While a full is re- 
ve may 


comapendan, as and 
be taken at option of parent or upils. Special 
an wg Loy aieend te eters oe 





A 


D. BURCHARD. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
enowned Music School offers the accumu- 
ivantages of years of successful opera- 
[The corps of Professors numbers over 
the in the 


country. 
of ey ad in the Sony 


ct from all other Mu- 
its name and methods. 
from 9 A.M. till 10 





iy 





Pail 
ait 
at 
HEB 
Ah 





of entrance. 
8. N. GRISWOLD, President. 
THE 


American School Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub- Mottoes. 


312 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 
-_—_—o——_ 


These mottoes are pronounced the best now 
published. They render the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Can be easily read 
across the school-room. Put up in strong manilla 
envelope for mailing. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Piace, N. Y. 


rt in the Scbool-Room. 


MOIST WATER COLORS, 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


We offer for sale the box of English Moist 
Water Colors, of which we give a representation 
above, to teachers and schools desiring a reliable 
set of water colors, with box, brushes, etc., for® 
low price. The box is of tin, japanned black 00 
outside and white on inside. It has two covers, 
which when open afford ample room for mixing 
the paints. It has a thumb-hole in bottom, © 
that it can be used asa palette. The colors 2 
ten in number, each enclosed in a tin try. 
Three good brushes of different sizes complet 
the set. Moist colors are far superior to the dry. 
This box of colors is the one recommended by 
the Society of Artsin England for popular us, 
and thousands are in use in that country. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 

Reduction toschools for dozen boxes. Address 


E, L, KELLOGG & 00., 














W. E. OLABK, #1 Park Place, N.Y. 


21 Park Place, N.Y. 
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SCROFULA 


A SS eae 


aces anita oa eee 
of oftenatve mfter ister ier SSeeet pr uptl 
a bead Teel very 


a th the Lines ee 
and my general | health greatly im I very 
bas me. 


eS .., 
Any O’Briax.” 
ean York, June 24, 1882. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


tes and regulates the action of the digestive and 
tasmllative organs renews and strengthens the vital 
forces, and speedily 


releis. Tg eT 
and a weakened vitali 


grateful f 


c- 


neta tee BY 
Dr. “J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass 
bold bo ot ee price $1. six bottles for $5 


es 


‘AGENTS WANTED. 


3,000 COPIESSOLD. 
AGENTS WANTED eich'new Book 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 300 
best loved Gems chosen from the whole realm of 
Music. Usual cost, $87! to Lin 50. No 
Eminent cltign maya: re ie is immense! 
—_- says: treasury 
—O. H. Tiffany, D.D. ‘4 
"=—G. A itz, D. 
gems.” —F. L. Robbins, D. 
Three million homes want, it, — ~~ E. =e a _——~ 


hance to coin mone an 
Address HUBBARD BROS., Oe itia Pa. Pa. 


WE WANT 1 nn BOOK AGEN» 


THIR' TY THREE SHERMAN YEARS AM New 


‘OUR ‘WILD “INDIANS, 


great work was or eribed for fed tor by ie, = te: 

and hundreds Sf Sn met and is ind as the — 

Valuable and Thrilling book comrenvition. It Sells like eae, 

and is the grandest chance te coin coin money or ever offered to A 

— for Circulars, Extra m Plate, etc., altyres 
D. WORTHINGTON ©o., ‘Hartford, Con 


$654 MONTA TEACHERS 


io a light senanat Business. Address, 
P. W. ZIEGLER & CoO., 915 ‘Arch 8 St., Phila. 


BUSINESS fer eccce 


eee week is now being made. 
pr. Ti y’snew book. Eminent aN mene say “ofits it: 
“It is full of choicest wit and soundest wisdom.”— 











every home.’ 
ie of excellence and 











J. H. Vincent, D.D. “It does your house honor.” 

—Hon. J. W. Forney. ‘ /tisa su; volume.” — 

Howard Crosby, D.D. ‘It ns the 

gems of literature.” Robt. four. DD. “ No 

more valuable or meee be volume was ever tasued.” 

—Journal of Educa ~ = It aS a vender! 
—— book. 


articulars and sam, 
ARD BROS., 7O3C 


Tracts and Students 


Can Make money uring vacation 
selling our fine sell ling eeanke to fami- 
lies. Best selling ide, big profits. 


THE CLIPPER MFG. CO, ( Limited), 


_X. ‘CE. Cor. 7th & Walnat Sts., Cinm’ti, d 


TEACHERS 


MANY OF YOU DESIRE 
An Increased Income which your Board of 
Education or Trustees are not willing to grant. 
We can show you how todo this. By obtaining 
subscriptions to our papers you can earn on an 
average 810 to @212 week. There is always a 
chance for you to get a few subscribers. Teachers 
are everywhere beginning to want the best bear- 
ing upon their calling, We publish them. Send 
to us for samples and terms, and make a thorough 
trial. This will cost you no money. Leta letter 
from your Co. Supt., Principal or Trustee, ac- 
company application. Those who attend Co. In- 


Ey wep ‘ereseanae 


can pay thelr 
— Park Place, N.Y 


le pages. y> ~-9Rr 
ut St., Philadelphia 














SEATS Nant w eracar ook & Bibles 


ew 
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COMMON SENSE COMPRESSED, 
T¥18 DIFFICULT TO GIVE IN 4 DOZEN LINES THE 


REASONS WHY TARRANT’SSELTZER A PER- 
LENT SHOULD BE PREFERRED AS A CORRECTIVE 


- | AND ALTERATIVE TO EVERY OTHER MEDICINE IN 


USE. FIRSTLY, IT ALLAYS FEVER ; SECONDLY, IT 
CLEANSES THE BOWELS WITHOUT VIOLENCE OR 
PAIN; THIRDLY, IT TONES THE STOMACH; FOURTH- 
LY, IT REGULATES THE FLOW OF BILE; FIFTHLY, 
IT(PROMOTES HEALTHY PERSPIRATION; SIXTHLY, 
TT RELIEVES THE SYSTEM FROM UNWHOLESOME 
HUMORS; SEVENTHLY, IT TRANQUILIZES THE 
NERVES; EIGHTHLY, IT ACTS UPON THE BLOOD 
AS 4 DEPURENT; AND LASTLY, IT FORMS ONE OF 
THE MOST DELICIOUS COOLING DRAUGHTS THAT 
EVER PASSED DOWN THE THROAT OF AN INVALID. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





A REAL 


SKIN CURE 


There is only one, and that with simple name. 
—‘*My skin, which has been covered with scaly sores, 
has become clean, smooth and soft asa 8. ante 
Sends ware gseeret we & dry scabs. 
and I'm better th = I 'T have been for 


Me M Natle Bele. ash Cc. fay 3, 1882, -_ | 


—Dr. Bunson’s Skin Cure consist of internal and 

externa! treatment at same timeand it makes the 

Se soft and smooth. It contains no poi- 
ous drugs. $1. at any first class druggist. 


AYER’S PILLS. 





of the Vitek azese he- 
me result from derangemen: - 
=. gowes. sad liver. AYER’s Ca Ay ayo 
to cure diseases by their inemd. | of 
, and a host of other 

which they are a safe, rure, ~ WF 

he extensive use 0’ ete tae ahabin te 
in which & 
aan dapalendapiprcederdaparania 
shee Prize are of vegetable 

, and are free from calomel any 

other injurious ingredients. > 


“ Avur's PILLs and are my com 
stant companion. I have been a severe suff 
Heedache, and are the I 
look to for One dose 
bowels and free my head from are 
pleasure to me to speak in : wT ad.) MI, | 
80 when occasion offers. 

WwW. LP. p AAs! 5 eal 


The Rev. Fraxcis B. 
Ga., says: “ For some asus rtng om ft oat 
cinta bt warts whlch in spit. 0 use of 
cines of Hous kinas, t sufered ie . 

until some m ago 
Pais. Puts ‘Fuey have nely cotboctod the aking AEs 
ey lyr my general health.” ake 
bowels, stimulate the ap: titeand digestion, and by 

action give and vigor 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 











the throator 
tr. J.H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadeiphia. 





-TRY— 


JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO.’S 


—SUPERIOR— 
WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE, 

Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
tute and Atianta Exhibition. Insist upon having 
JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 

Board of Education Supplied. 


GRATEFUL, COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavored beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to reast 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 


‘Books & Bibles | sexy ocr Petpet as 
tn tins only 06D. and ib) abaled, 


| JAMES EPPS 4 00., Homeopathic Chemists, 








Leacon, Engiaad. 


a HouworTHY, 
dance, to A... ee who ya Se a 
wall-fiower evening: “‘ you 
dancing this " cl ?” Miss 
P. misinterpreting i 
eagerness: *““Yes, certainly.” 
how oh aes you!” ( 
i ) 


An old bachelor recently gave the fo- 
lowing toast: Women— the 
of infancy, the day star of m , the 
evening star of age. Bless our stars, and 
— = always be kept at a telescopic 


Brown prides himself upon his firmness. 
He boasts that he never gives way to his 
feelings. The boys say, however, that 
his feelings wouldn’t suffer from any giv- 
ing on his part—not to any extent, you 
know. 

Hi was making a call and they were 
talking of literature. ‘‘ The Pilgrim's 

” she — ked, ‘always cons 
to me course, you are 
hey oe an?” He sald he had one 
on tack font" and they bothered him a 
good deal. 

Dowy in Salem the other es Any 4 oe 
little girl was sent to 
on her way back stum od ond and fell, a 

ng sad havoc with the contents of her bas- 
ket. ‘‘Won't you catch it when you get 
home, though !” exclaimed her compan- 
ion. “No, indeed, I + tanlad * she answered, 

‘T’ve gota 

Mrs, PARTINGTON ona the 4 ae “Are 
a uu. the judge of reprobates ?” said Mrs. 

at od — walked into an — 
“Lama Judge 


a was oe reply. ~_ that's ~ : 


rem | 1 ex uoth the old lad “You see 
m Teter died detested, snd he left seve- 








THE remark of the as Mneas, the 
classic exclamation, ‘‘Horresco referens” 
(‘I shudder to relate”) is supposed to be 


the eee of the modern expressions : 
Plush to murmur,” “I should 
dapepetanuhaney ete. 


aiid cash forciaein = coprentonianns com. 
es u > ¥ » eprici ap 
- ne ees ities as Ayer's Sarsapurilia. 

ban should be considered when making 





oomn- 


A wag, speaking of a friend whom he 
suspected of living altogether beyond his 
means, observed that he believed he 
‘‘would owe several thousand dollars after 
all his debts were paid.” 





DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. “Rough on 
— pees Gut ENG, tales, flies, roaches, bed 
ugs. 1 


RED-HEADED Student, to professor: *‘Pro- 
fessor, why is it that you never seem to 





><: 





recognize me on the street?” Prof. 
“Well, Mr. X., the truth is I am slightiy 
color-blind.” 


—- ++ e+ 
Hairand ag ee thoroughly cured 
A Cc. W nson’s Skin Cure. None 

e it. $1, druggists. 

POLITICIANS are not 80 bad as some peo- 
ple would have us believe. Almost any 
one of them would rather be politically 
right than politically left. 


‘—_—eoe + 











“For 18 years I had d yepepeia,” wrote 
John Albright, of Colunibus, O “Sam 
aritan Nervine cured me.” Druggiste all 
keep it. $1.50. 


Juper : ‘‘WhatI cannot understand is 
how you could killa man with a single 
blow.” Culprit : “Shall Ishow you how ?” 


SKINNY MEN. “Wells’ Health Renewer” re 
stores health and vigor, cures dyspepsia. 














A distingui physician says that 
piano-playing will quiet a raving ma- 
niac. triumph for bomoepathy. 





‘Headache for years, 2 boxes of Dr. 


Benson’s cured it,” Wm. A. Sheeve, 
Ooutterritle, Ol 


A Londoner b accident saw the sun. 
‘““Eavens,” said “ow they ’ ave him- 
proved that there ‘leetric light” 














LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE OOMPOUND, 


Je. Positive Cure 
Fer all these’Painful Complaints and W eaknesse® 
20 commen to our best female population, 
& Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 
‘The Greatest Medical Discovers Since the Dawe of Higterp 

(Ht revives the drooping spirits, invigorates an@ 
Rarmonises the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre te the 
@7e, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the freat 
Boses of life's spring and carly summer time, 

GP" Physicians Use it and Prescribe it Freely. “we 
It removes faint d 7s all craving 
for, stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomacn 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weig!4 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use 
Fer the cure of Kidney Complaints of either ses 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

At. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every ¥ of Remere from | 
child. Insist on having it. 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepare® 
at 233 and 35 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Gent by mail in the form 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, §1 per bos 
for either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of 
inquiry. Enclose ict. stamp. | Send for pamphiet. 


No should be without LYDIA EB. PIXKEAM'S 
hwy 4 cure conte por ban. bliousness, 
ver. conts 


aq Sold by all Forme ® 


aiRity AE AND <n IBLE 
IN CURING 

Epileptic . Fis, 

VIN Spasms, Falling 

Sickness, Convul- 

sions, St. Vv itus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 

Nervous and Biood Diseases, 


"To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Men, 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all whose 
eaten employment causes Nervous Pros- 


tratio: larities of the blood, st< 
bowels sor Hid ae anes EM, 
ine is invaluable. 

ant that eversustain- 

The DR. S.A. RICHMOND 

ucoicat co. seiePro- | CONQUEROR, } 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Solid Weided Ange! tron Frames, 


neys, or who require a nerve 
h d 
reonsends [THE] GREAT) 
ed a sinking system. 
_Chas, N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. 8) 
FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
wonderful Invigor- 
$1.50 at Drugzists. (INIEIRIV|E)) 
ROUND CORNER, 
Extra Secure Locks, 


























Ww. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 


291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Agent for 





[DIEBOLD SAFE. & LOCK CO 
@end for Ciroular, 
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‘THE SONG WAVE: 


A Collection of Choice Music With Elementary Instruction. 
For the School-Room, Institute-Hall and Home Cire’ 


wider 2% fresh, bright, and entertaining It contains a brief, onent and comprehen- 
Anstruction. 


sive course of 
eicontaine& vast of pieces, adapting it}. Ithas Lag beautiful 

prs 1 i anpeanet |= 

favor- 

introduces new 


to every occasion rendering 
It contains the sentiment in itg | and help to thes ey 
text, desirable for mémo rétains the 


It retains 
It is characterized by a prevailing harmony ites es the 
in its musical selections. PF oe i. of great 


THE WAVELET = AX ABRIDCEMENT OF THE “SONG WAVE.” 


Containing the easier portion of the Music in the latter, and especially adapted to 
use in primary and intermediate schools 
Price of Song Wave, is Sample copy to teachers, 60 cents. Price of Wavelet, 40 cents, 
Sample copy to teachers, 


D. APPLETON & 00., ‘Pablshors, New York, Boston, Chicago, Sal Francisco. 
CowPeRTHWAIT & ‘CO. THE 


pony ed . woth & Soler SPY RS, 
MONR upplem’ y Readers. |‘ 5 ps 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 628 Chesinut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |-—— 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfiela st. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 
ROYSE’S English Literature. \_ 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


” 
songs, an 
t. 











PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
FRAKG on AER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
tay fa 4s 9th Hoag ne SERIES. 
pe Aes TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 


LOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, 


Manufacturers of * 


PHANG 2 SCHOOL PEN aac, 


Dealers in Scientific A nazetue and. and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particule lars ad 


The Prang Educational Co., 4 Sua oe St -Bostoa.— 


FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s Meistersehaft System, 


Learn either Freneh or German, 


- the nominal price of $5.00. 
pupils of skal whe oerelite ohh eanreines, 
ah eee with them in regard to eny difficulties 
bm J rench 


19 Bond Street, 
NEW YORE. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks, 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as ht be learned otherwise 
bs A and delightfully in one yaa oo semen. 

Covsar, Lat) Ovid, 
Juvenal, Lavy, Homer's Thad, bor St. John, 
and Teper Anabasis, each $2.25. 
neare ical and Progressive Latin Gram- 
adapted to the Interlinear re of Classics, 
ai io all other ant Speaker ‘Prost’ American 
ents By ‘8 Am : 
Pinnock’s School i enrgiy Lord 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete 

EF Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 

terms and new catalogue of ad our lar publications. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised Kiddle, A.M. 
ny, My reer of Schone NY. City. ™ 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Tenth Edition. revised and im: poved, Enlarged 

by the ad dition of & copious ise ae x of matter by 

Simuri U. BERRIAN 1100 pages. Royal 

Octavo. Leather, $5.00. Half Morreco, $6.20 

Ciyoulen ell ed free on application. ‘Correspond- 
ted. 


ence 
WILLIAM WOOD €& CO., 
56 & 68 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


Jj. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA, 
' PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, \», 
Worcester's New Spellers, 


| &O., &e., &e,. 


WILLIAM. WARE & CO. 
“7 Freakin ‘street 3 


‘om 


oceur. 
Specimen Fi or German, 25 cents. 
Ta & New “ This 
doubt the Dest nny tn food tor : 


$ learning to speak 
She 


without 


devised 
Yor full subsent " with privilege of 
Gawelsas apnetiel tod questions an- 





- ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, 10WA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 


Supplementary Readers 


IN PARTS, 15 CTS. 
Complete Book, 30 Cents. 





ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


;| DANI'S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. [3 


OF’ 








8. 
the 
one 
and 
In this Revised ‘aaa, the chief additions are con- 
tained in four Beg wy! chapters, covering 
about fifty hese. two are devoted to de- 
conpene Pa new instruments and methods of A 
search in to brief Hex and Physical Mineralog. 
= the there to f descriptions of the mi merals a! 
and a t of impor- 
fant new facts in to the characters or oceur- 
— of old 8) les. A enmber of new figures are in- 
poteees in illustration of these subjects. The work 
sepege’ ; = and a new index, much more com- 
50 plete ewan the former one, has been added. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
J, W. & Sons,’ New Deacriptive Catalogue gratis. 


School Room Wall Maps 





$0.25 














‘AZIS AMZAD AO 


*SO01Hd GNV 


‘HIALS 














{™ Send for Circular. 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


; NEL ELL FOUNDRY 
ee" & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 











peanut 


Prang E:ducational Co} Se 


BOOKS 


Which Teachers Must Have at this 
Time. of Year. 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
roe School and Home Entertainment ; wines additions 
y OLIVER OPTic. 1 vol. 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with additions by OLiver Or- 
Tic. 1 vol, 16mo, boards, Price, 50 ete. 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE 5S 


ne |= 


PEAKER. 
Edited vy rk, J. H. Cams, University of Roch- 
12mo. Price, 7! 
n. adap ited to the y 
Om} mith great pk ha 
By Mrs. M. B. C. 
_ # 
mary 8c! 
Cc - - Mt ‘s 
Me 2 . 
Sehoo! = tw th 16mo, r : 
Writ i a by Mrs. Louisz PoLiock, 
Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 
Agents for Dennison's Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


ester. 1 vol. 
GILMOR E's rare ant SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 

has been co 

1 vol., 16mo 
CHILDREN’S HOUR, 

8 hes. Motion Sones Ta bl on Charad 

pard Exercises, Juvenile Comeds ete., 
hools, Kind sand vest 

tainments. 1 vol., i6mo, 

“By gs eb DAYS 
. Price, 50 cts. 
wr KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
"aan collected 

Princi of National Kind Normal Insti- 

tute, Washington. D.C. 1 vol., 0, boards. Price 

50 eta, 

HENRY A. YOUNG &CO., 
25 Arch Street, Bosten. 

A full line ef eachers’ Stationery at the lowest 

Prices, 





COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


414 Broadway. New York. 
KIRKHAM’S yy Ya " “ 
English Grammar for use of schoo ew L 
KIRKHAM. 12mo rs ¥. $ 66 
This work, which has held so high a place for man 
years, contains a systematic or Porting, 8 ere 
of Punctuation, i in alse 5 Syntax; with Ap- 
y. Ite clear and interesting method 
ow price easad t it for our schools. 
LOVELL’S U, 8S. SPE. 





NEW SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
Dramatie selections for Sehools and Families. 
By Jomn E. Leve.t. A new edi 
and enlarged; 456 pp., 12mo. 
These are excellent selections and are offered at a 
low price, contains over three hundre« 
pieces; the Dialogues has a great variety in ite 456 pages. 
NORTHEND’S gi SPRARES. 
Prose, , an es, for ay 
-N ~+y 66 18mo. -50 
NORTHEND’S AMERICAN SPEAKER, 
Fpenctocs for Declamation in 





NEW W AMERICAN SPEAKER 


and Dialogues for seh Sch 
C. ZacHos. S52 pp. 


zactos’ 
Oratorical an 








JUST PUBLISHED ! 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


By Tews Wan ACQUIRE AND ) PRACTICE IT. 
Pittenger, author of * Orat Oratory.” 

This et. Lan pak niaptect on, petenset 
to all who have occasion to in public, 
fore to to 





sh 
£78 pages, nan bomely Se erty 9 ound, cloth 1.50. 


be opt, yet —— Tecetps < ot prices 
Ye tad Chestnut 8 ‘‘ 
1416 & 1418 ut at., Philadelphia 


FUNK & WAGNALL’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 88, NOW READY, 15 CENTS. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By Lavra C, Hottoway, 
No. 87, THE COMPLETE ESSAYS OF 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


Collected by NATHAN SHEPPARD... .25 Cents, 
Thie is the oa rarenee of these tn 
vod oy England or amore” aye 
Says me. N. ¥, Critie: “PF. & W. have done a 
eorge Eliot’s admurers in this 


No. 86. Colin Clout’s Calendar; or, aR 
ofaSummer. By Crant Allen 

No ae Highways of peieencnery 

No. si. 





Benes obs Sle shied pants 
No. 82. pitt Humorists. 
_Hawels 


cen 
FUNK & WAGNALLIS, 10 & 12 Dey St.,New York 
3 








EER 


NAMDUZEN 4 THF, Cnea, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. - 


Light: Life 


A A Sunday School ol Song Book ris" 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGERS nvr wit 


By R. M. sseawresss. Price 35 Cts, 
Published in two editions; one with the ordis. 
nf Morn notes, and one with the patent chara,. 
Considering the selection of sub; the taste 
ful and ie music, and the spirited and 
pS ful . LIGHT AND need not fear 
any other col other collection. 


~IMINSTR INSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW 


82.00." This This cp. 


large sale. Don't fail to ty nae 


seroemeaseed LIGHT. 12 cts. 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. 35 cts. 
TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK. 46 ct, 


Three powerful tewperance works that sh 
be familiar friends in over temperance — 


ization, The best of 
New England 


CONSERVATORY METHOD FOR PIANO. 


$3.25. A grand book, extensively used by 
teachers. Has been well tested by use in th, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. y 


A New Sunday School Song Book| 


“ There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE [JELIGHT 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 


CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF G@SPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 














Ss, printed on fine r and handsomely 
tone in boards. Price, iP coats, by mail ; $3.00 
per dozen by express, charges not repaid, A 
single copy tin boards) for examination, mailed 
en receipt of ascents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 4 Cincinnati, 0. 


quare. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—————_ 9 


We want all School-Boek buyers in the 
United States to send us a list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Aref Street. 


School Books 


| Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We ean supply you with a full line of stané- 
miscellaneous wo + phe in exchange for 1! 
nOzQOL or COLLEGE 





giving dates, condition, etc. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 
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